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RESEARCH ACTIVITIES IN CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 


FRANK C. TOUTON 


Chairman of Committee on Educational Research Activities 


Board of Directors of the California Society of Secondary 
Education appointed the following members of the associa- 
tion to serve as the Society’s Committee on Educational Re- 
search Activities: 

Mr. W. Hardin Hughes, Director Bureau of Administrative Research 
and Investigation, Pasadena; Mr. George C. Jensen, Assistant City Super- 
intendent of Schools, Sacramento; Mr. Walter E. Morgan, Chief Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento; Dr. William M. Proctor, Stanford University, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Dr. George A. Rice, Principal, University High School, Oakland; 
Dr. Nicholas Riccardi, Chief Division of City Secondary Schools, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento; Professor Charles E. Rugh, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods, Director, Divi- 
sion of Psychology and Educational Research, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles; Dr. Frank C. Touton, Chairman, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 

An informal meeting of the committee on Educational Research Acti- 
vities was held at Stanford University on April 13, at the time of the 
annual meeting of the Northern Sectiori of the Educational Research and 
Guidance Association. At this first and informal meeting of the committee, 
a discussion was had on the function of the committee in relation to other 
committees and agencies already at work in the State. Out of the discus- 
sion came the following guiding principles: 

~~ 1. The Committee should not attempt to duplicate the work now under 
way in the cities or universities of the State. 

2. So far as possible the committee, through the CALIFoRNIA Quar- 
TERLY OF SECONDARY EpucaTIoNn, should make known to each secondary 
school of the State the nature and outcomes of the significant pieces of 
research carried on in the State. 

3. The Committee plans to cooperate in the National and California 
State surveys of secondary education as opportunities for cooperation are 
presented and agreed upon. 

4. Other items of procedure were discussed and will be considered as 
the work of the Committee on Research Activities develops. 

At the request of Horace M. Rebok, Managing Director of the Society, 
the chairman of the Committee on Research Activities made a request of 
the twenty-two regularly organized departments of educational research in 
the cities of California that they report to the committee several significant 
research projects of their departments for the past year which bear on 
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problems of the junior high school, the senior high school, and the junior 
college. Below is given a portion of the letter of invitation which was sent 
on July 26 to the directors of research departments in twenty-two Cali- 
fornia cities: 

It is planned to devote from twenty-five to forty pages of the October number of 
THE QuARTERLY to reports of research projects under way for the last academic 
year. A report of the work done under your direction is essential, that a complete 
record may be presented. 

In making these reports, it will make for uniformity of presentation if each 
research department submits a resume of each project under the following heads: 
Its title. 

The full name of person who assumed the major responsibility for the 
project. 

The department and the school grade in which the project was carried out. 
The essential nature of the project, including type of data used and pro- 
cedure carried out. 

5. The findings or outcomes. 

The projects to be reported may deal with problems of administration, of the 
curriculum, or methods of instruction in the field of secondary education. 

The value of the report as printed in THe Quarterty will depend upon the 
extent to which the several city research departments collaborate. The space allowed 
to each department will vary from 600 to 2400 words (from 1 to 4 pages of THE 
QuarTeRLy) depending upon the extent and nature of the materials submitted to the 
committee. 

Your immediate reply stating that you will collaborate and giving a forecast of 
the general nature of the materials to be submitted will be deeply appreciated by 
your committee. Reports in their final form should be submitted on or before 
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In reply to the above invitation reports were submitted, some of which 
are presented in full, while other reports, because of their scope and tabular 
nature, are presented in abstract only. 


REPORT OF COMPTON INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
Hoiianp A. Spurcin, Director of Research 


Seventh and eighth grade pupils, housed in separate school building, were di- 
vided into X, Y, and Z groupings in each subject, pupil placement being decided by 
standardized tests, teachers’ judgment, age, and consultations with pupils, teachers, 
and parents. Provision was made for each group in each subject, and promotion of 
the individual from group to group and from grade to grade was based on indi- 
vidual achievement in that subject. The results of this grouping appear in new 
interest on the part of the pupils, in a better attitude toward school work, and in 
closer adaptation of the course to the needs of the individual. 

(Abstract made in the office of the chairman of committee.) 


REPORT OF CONLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT (TAFT) 
May BrapsHaw, Director of Research 


The research department of the Conley school district, Taft, has charge of the 
testing work in all of the grammar grades from the kindergarten to the eighth 
grade. In this report I am just giving the work done with the seventh and eighth 
grades. We try to adjust most of our problem cases before they reach the seventh 
grade so our main work is that of classification into ability groups. 

Project I. On October 11, 1928 we gave the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability, Form A, to the seventh and eighth grades. 

The results of these tests with achievement test results and the teachers’ esti- 
mate of the student’s ability were used in the reclassification into homogeneous 
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groups. The low eighth grade was divided into three groups, the high seventh into 
two and the lowest division of the seventh grades work on the departmental plan. 
The lowest group in the high and low seventh grades are given to one teacher, who 
has them for all regular academic subjects. This has proved very satisfactory and 
gives the children who cannot adjust to the departmental plan an opportunity to do 
the best work of which they are capable. 

Project II. In our next project we made use of the Stanford Achievement Test, 
Forms A and B. Form B was given October 31, 1928, and from the results graphs 
were made showing the placement of each child in his class. The individual graphs 
on the record sheet of the test, showing the child’s strong and weak subjects, were 
also given to the classroom teachers. Five months later, April 8, 1929, a retest with 
Form A was made in an attempt to determine the advance our pupils were making 
and to check the teaching efficiency. The results were highly satisfactory. 

Project III. A county wide survey was made in the spring using the Schorling- 
Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test, given April 24, 1929, and the Sangren-Woody Read- 
ing Test, given April 25, 1929. The results show that the Taft Schools are well 
up in these subjects and the test papers were valuable to the arithmetic and read- 
ing teachers in their work. 

The data secured by this department in testing the high eighth grade is sent 
on to the high school in June, where it is used in placing the children and working 
out satisfactory programs for their high school work. (From this report the tabu- 
lar data are omitted.) 


REPORT OF FRESNO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
W. B. Munson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools and Director of Research 


PROJECT I. 

TitLE: Percapita cost for clerical assistance in the secondary schools of Fresno, 
1928-1929. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: Walter B. Munson, Assistant Superintendent and Director 
of Research. 

DEPARTMENT: Junior and senior high schools. 

Nature: Cost of clerical service per pupil served by the school. 

Finpincs: Range in seven schools—$.998 per year to $3.35 per year. Median cost— 
$1.68 per year. Average cost—$2.12 per pupil per year. 


PROJECT II. 


TitteE: Cost of janitor service in secondary schools, 1928-1929. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: Director of Research. 

DEPARTMENT: Junior and senior high schools, 

Nature: The cost of janitor service per month per 100 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Finpincs: Range—$.4409 to $.8112, Median cost—$.5373. Average cost—$.5778. 


PROJECT III. 


TitLeE: Cost of janitor service in secondary schools, 1928-1929, 

Person RESPONSIBLE: Director of Research, 

DEPARTMENT: Junior and senior high schools, 

Nature: Ratio of cost of janitor service in each school to the number of pupils 
in attendance at the school. 

Frnpincs: Range—262.5 to 102.4 pupils per janitor. Median—1888 pupils per jani- 
tor. Average—181.6 pupils per janitor. 


PROJECT IV. 


Titte: Cost of janitor service in Elementary Schools, 1928-1929. 

Person Responsis_E: Director of Research. 

DEPARTMENT: Elementary schools—Grades 1-6. 

Nature: The per capita cost of janitor service based on average daily attend- 
ance. 

Finpincs: Range—$2.70 to $9.80. Median—$3.62. Average—$3.83. 
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PROJECT V. 
Titte: Percentage of failures, 1928-1929. 
Person Responsis_e: Director of Research. 
DEPARTMENT: Elementary schools—Grades 1-6. 
Nature: The percentage of failures in the various elementary schools of the city 
was found. 
Finpincs: Range—1.1% to 9.5%. Median—6.1%. Average—5.52%. 


PROJECT VI. 

Titte: Teacher load, 1928-1929. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: Director of Research. 

DEPARTMENT: Elementary schools, junior, and senior high schools. 

Nature: Number of pupils per teacher assigned to each school. 

Finpincs: (1) Elementary schools—Grades 1-6. Range—26.3 to 3. Average— 
= (2) Secondary schools—Grades 7-12. Range—19.1 to 27.6. Average— 

1. 
PROJECT VII. 

Tite: Size of classes, 1928-1929. 

Person ReEsponsis_e: Director of Research. 

DEPARTMENT: Secondary schools—Grades 7-12. 

Nature: For each school the percentage of classes of various sizes grouped in 
intervals of 5 pupils was found. 

Finpincs: A great variation in sizes of classes was found in the various schools; 
e.g., (1) The per cent of classes with fewer than 20 pupils ranged from 2% 
to 46%, (2) The per cent of classes with fewer than 35 pupils ranged from 
49% to 82%. 

PROJECT VIII. 


Tite: Sixth grade survey, 1929. 

Person Responsis_e: Director of Research. 

DEPARTMENT: High sixth grade. 

Nature: Near the close of each semester a survey of the high sixth grade is 
made, preparatory to their entrance into junior high school. The following in- 
formation is gathered: (1) Chronological age, (2) Teachers’ estimate of school 
work, (3) Teachers’ estimate of capacity, (4) Terman Test score, (5) Mental 
age, (6) 1.Q., (7) Stanford reading age, (8) Stanford arithmetic age, (9) 
McCall spelling age. 

Finpincs: An index number is derived from this data for each pupil. This is 
used in grouping the pupils in the junior high schools. 


PROJECT IX. 


Tite: Fourth grade survey, 1929. 
Person Responsis_e: Director of Research. 
DEPARTMENT: Elementary schools—Low fourth grade. 
Nature: In the second month of each semester the following tests are given to 
all low fourth grade pupils: 
(1) National Intelligence 
(2) Stanford Reading 
(3) Stanford Arithmetic 
(4) Morrison McCall Spelling 
The mental age, reading age, arithmetic age, and spelling age with range and 
medians for the city were computed. Comparison is also made with the 
standard. 
Finpincs: The results for March, 1929, follow: 
National Intelligence—Mental Age 
Total range: x to 12 years, 4 months. 
Middle 80% range: x to 10 years, 6 months. 
Middle 50% range: 8 years, 7 months to 9 years, 9 months. 
Median: 9 years, 1 month. 
x = Below 8 years, 6 months. 
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Stanford Reading—Reading Age 
Total range: 7 years to 15 years, 9 months. 
Middle 80% range: 9 years to 11 years, 6 months. 
Middle 50% range: 9 years, 6 months to 10 years, 9 months. 
Median: 10 years, 2 months. 
Standard: 9 years, 11 months. 

Stanford Arithmetic—Arithmetic Age 
Total range: 4 years, 2 months to 11 years, 7 months. 
Middle 80% range: 8 years, 9 months to 10 years, 11 months. 
Middle 50% range: 9 years, 4 months to 10 years, 7 months. 
Median: 10 years. 
Standard: 9 years, 11 months. 

Morrison McCall Spelling—Spelling Age 
Total range: 7 years, 2 months to 12 years, 8 months. 
Middle 80% range: 8 years, 7 months to 11 years, 
Middle 50% range: 9 years, 3 months to 10 years, 5 months. 
Median: 9 years, 11 months. 


PROJECT X. 

TitteE: Survey of “Likes” and “Dislikes” of sixth grade pupils, May, 1929. 
Person Responsis_eE: Director of Research. 
DEPARTMENT: Elementary schools—Sixth grade. 
Nature: The following questionnaire was given to each sixth grade pupil—“We 

want to know the subjects boys and girls like best. We want to know whether 
2 you like the same subjects as boys and girls in other schools like. Place the 
figure “1” after the subject you like best. Place the figure “2” after the sub- 
ject you like least.” 
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TABLE I 


FINDINGS STATED IN TABULAR FORM. 
Likes Dislikes Composite 
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Subject Rank Rank Ranking* 
Arithmetic 1 4 3 
Social Studies 2 3 5 
; Reading 3 7 1 
F Drawing 4 5.5 4 
é Music 5 2 g 
é Physical Education 6 10 2 
b Nature Study 7 8 6 
i Spelling 8 9 7 
Writing 9 1 10 
: Language 10 5.5 9 
*Sum of rankings when “likes” are ranked from 1 to 10 and “dislikes” from 
é 10 to 1. 
: TABLE II 
REASONS FOR “LIKES” AND “DISLIKES” 
Arithmetic Likes Dislikes 
1. Most useful for getting 1. Hardest to learn...................... 46.1% 
good job in future.................. 49.5% 2. Do not get good grades.......... 24.7% 
2. Easy for me and I get good 2. Makes head ache to figure... 15.7% 
grades 21.0% 4. Miscellaneous .......................... 13.5% 
3. Solving problems makes me 
think and I like to use my 
brain 21.0% 
4. Miscellaneous ~...........-...--00+ 8.5% 

















Social Studies 
1. Like to learn about people of 











other nations 40.4% 
2. Broad general information 
we get 20.8% 
3. Like to learn about great 
heroes of our country.......... 15.1% 
4. Miscellaneous ........................ 23.7% 
Reading 7 
1. Like to read stories... 52.4% 
2. Basis for all learning... 30.2% 
3. Easiest subject. (Good 
grades) 9.5% 
4. Miscellaneous -~................... . 7.9% 
Drawing 
1. Easy for me 50.0% 





2. Teaches us to see the beau- 
tiful and not the ugly things 








in life 27.2% 
3. Want to be an artist when I 
grow up 18.1% 
4. Miscellaneous ~....................... 4.7% 
Music 


1. Have a good voice and like 
to know many pretty songs 60.7% 


2. Hesiest subject ................ 28.5% 

3. Brings so much joy............ 7.1% 

4. Miscellaneous .......................... 3.7% 
Physical Education 

1. Like to play games................ .. 0.6% 


2. Makes me strong and healthy 24.2% 
3. Like to be out in the fresh 
air 15.2% 





Nature Study 
1. Like all out doors. Like 














plants, animals, birds............ 81.3% 
2. Miscellaneous ........................ 18.7% 
Spelling 
1. Easy for me 70.8% 
2. Helps to get good job... 16.7% 
3. Miscellaneous ........................ 12.5% 
Writing 
1. Get good grades 85.7% 
2. Need it in most work......... . 14.3% 
Language 
1. Want to learn to speak good 
English 75.0% 
2. Easy for me 16.7% 
3. Helps one in business... 8.3% 
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1. Too hard and don’t under- 

stand it 39.6% 
2. Don’t care anything about 

people in other countries...... 23.0% 
3. Too much reading and an- 

swering questions .............. .. 20.8% 
4. Miscellaneous .................----- .. 16.6% 
1. Hard for me 46.4% 
2. Don’t like to answer ques- 

tions 32.1% 
3. Does one no good................. 10.6% 
4. Miscellaneous ..............-.-.-------- 10.9% 
1. Do not draw well................... 82.1% 
2. No use for it 13.2% 
3. Learn nothing from it........... 4.3% 
4. Miscellaneous. ..........-.---c-c-0-0 4% 
1. Haven’t a good voice.............. 56.4% 
2. Syllables too hard to under- 

stand %.0% 
3. Doesn’t sound pretty.............. 5.1% 
4. Miscellaneous .................-.-.-0-+ 2.5% 
1. Don’t care for games we 

have to play 26.7% 
2. Teaches one nothing............... 20.0% 
3. Too much quarreling.............. 20.0% 
4. Miscellaneous ~........................ 33.3% 
1. Don’t like bugs and insects 68.2% 
2. Never been able to do it well 272% 
4. Miscellaneous ........................ 2.5% 
1. Hard for me 86.7% 
2. So uninteresting .................. 10.0% 
3. Miscellaneous ...................... 3.3% 
1. Can’t write well 62.3% 
2. So tiring to hand, arm, back, 

etc. 23.0% 
3. Same thing over and over, 

so uninteresting ................ nv. 11.5% 
4. Miscellaneous .......................... 3.2% 

Hard for me 38.2% 


ee NP 


. Miscellaneous ....................... 23.6% 





Can’t see it does one any 
good 20.6% 
Too much written work....... 17.6% 
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REPORT OF LONG BEACH CITY SCHOOLS 


Department of Research 


PROJECT I. 

Branson, Ernest P. Report on Teachers’ Marks in High Schools and Junior 
College. Shows the distribution of marks given in all departments and schools from 
the junior high school through the junior college. Discusses the marking system 
and makes suggestions for more reliable marking. 


PROJECT II. 

Richards, Mrs. Mertice A. Art Test for Grades 7-9. A report on the construc- 
tion of test in the field of art knowledge. Scores are recorded by grade, school, 
and sex. The application of different formulas show that the subject is appealing 
much more successfully to girls than to boys. 


PROJECT II. 
Stoker, Dora D, Testing of the Long Beach Course of Study in English for 
the Junior High Schools. Discusses the validity and reliability of the test and 
gives medians for grades and schools. Shows the differences in boys’ and girls’ 


scores. 
PROJECT IV. 

Whiteneck, Hosea A. Junior High School Building Survey. Survey made in 
junior high schools showing (a) present locations, (b) enrollments, (c) location of 
pupils, (d) increase in enrollment, (e) where the increase will be located, and (f) 
location of new junior high schools. The school bonds carried, and new buildings 


are now being built. 
PROJECT V. 
Branson, Ernest P. Serious Accidents Reported, 1921-1929. Dept. of Research, 
Long Beach, Calif., April, 1929. Typewritten, 2 p. 
Accidents classified as follows: apparatus, games, individual accident, shop ac- 
cident, collisions, other accidents involving more than one person, accidents occurring 


only three times or less. 
PROJECT VI. 

Branson, Ernest P. Supplementary Report on Teachers’ Marks in High Schools 
and Junior College. Dept. of Research, Long Beach, Calif. November, 1928. 
Mimeographed, 18 p. 

Shows marks received by each sex from teachers of the same sex and also 
of the opposite sex, total and by departments. Men mark boys higher than women 
teachers mark them; women teachers mark girls higher than men teachers mark 


them. 
PROJECT VII. 
Branson, Ernest P. Report on 7B Spelling Research, September, 1928. Dept. 
of Research, Long Beach, Calif. October, 1928. Mimeographed, 2 p. 
Describes procedure in a study to determine what words of the Common- 
wealth list not now taught in Long Beach should be embodied in future courses of 
study for elementary and junior high schools. 


PROJECT VIII. 
Segel, David. World History Test. Research Dept., Public Schools, Long 
Beach, Calif. Mimeographed edition, June, 1929; revised edition, January, 1930. 
The construction of a test of two forms of approximately 100 items each, con- 
sisting of multiple choice, true-false, and completion types. The test is being made 
with the cooperation of the World History teachers and fits the Long Beach course 
of study for World History in the senior high school. 


PROJECT IX. 

Segel, David. Swmmary of Vacation Reports of 1928. Dept. of Research, 
Long Beach, Calif. March, 1929. Mimeographed, 3 p. 

Shows how 989 school employees spent their summer: twenty-four per cent in 

summer school; five per cent teaching; eighteen per cent traveling; thirty-nine per 

cent on vacation; fourteen per cent employed. Details by groups of employees. 
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PROJECT X. 
Segel, David. Follow-up of the Senior High School Graduates. Dept. of Re- 
search, Long Beach, Calif. June, 1929. 
Occupational and scholastic follow-up of approximately 450 graduates of senior 
high school five years after graduation. 


PROJECT XI. 

Segel, David. A Report on the Long Beach Biology Unit Tests. Dept. of 
Research, Long Beach, Calif. February, 1929. Report, mimeographed, 3 p.; test, 
printed, 16 p. 

Gives statement on tentative norms, reliability, time limits, and probable errors 
of the scores; life processes of the organism; continuity of life; organic develop- 
ment; and organisms in their external relations, 


PROJECT XII. 

General Science Tests. Dept. of Research, Public Schools, Long Beach, Calif. 
September, 1929. 

Engaged in the construction, trial and publication of four eighth grade general 
science tests, each in two forms. Following each trial, there has been a report on 
the difficulty of the items, and the equivalence of the forms. Three of the tests are 
now in print. 

PROJECT XIII. 

Greenup, Julian C., and Segel, David. An Experimental Study of the Relation 
Between Method and Outcomes in Spanish Instruction. Dept. of Research, Long 
Beach, Calif. March, 1929. Mimeographed, 4 p. 

Found that a group of junior college students taught by the usual grammar- 
translation-reading-conversation methods made less progress in comprehension and 
vocabulary than did an equated group taught by a reading-conversation method 
where grammar was incidental. 


REPORT OF LOS ANGELES SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Research Activities and Projects 


ExizasetH L. Woops, Director, Division of Psychology and Educational Research 


PROJECT I. 


“A Study of Achievements in First Year Algebra in Certain Los Angeles 
Secondary Schools,” by Alice Reiterman, Vice Principal, James A. Garfield High 
School. See: Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, Vol. 8, 
No. 1, September, 1928, pp. 7-9. 

Critical analysis was made of the achievements in first-year algebra of 296 
high school pupils as shown by their accomplishments on the Hotz Equation and, 
Formula Algebra Test, and of 298 pupils on the Hotz Problem Test. Nine hun- 
dred eighteen errors of 17 major types were discovered in the equation and formula 
test. One thousand four hundred twenty-seven errors of six major types occurred 
in the problem test. Both of these results were obtained at the end of seven 
months’ study of algebra. The tests were given again at the end of nine months. 
and similar analyses made. 


PROJECT II. 


“A Study of the Achievement of Junior High School Pupils in Language,” by 
Mabel C. Hermans, Research Assistant, Division of Psychology and Educational 
Research. See: Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, Vol. 8, 
No. 3, November, 1928, pp. 4-5. 

In order to make it possible to evaluate proposed changes in the junior high 
school English curriculum, the “Los Angeles Diagnostic Test: Language, Form 2,” 
was given to 1744 junior high school pupils. It was found that the median for 
seventh-grade pupils was at norm, for the eighth graders three-tenths of a grade 
above norm, and for the ninth graders six-tenths of a grade above norm. The, 
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median of each of the slow-learning groups was approximately one grade below 
norm; of the average-learning approximately at norm; and of the fast-learning 
approximately one and a half grades above norm. 


PROJECT III. 

“The Counselor Cooperating with the English Department,” by Ruth Eyre, 
Counselor, Robert Louis Stevenson Junior High School. See: Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, Vol. 8, No. 4, December, 1928, pp. 9-11. 

Entering junior high school pupils present a wide variety of accomplishment 
in any subject. As one means of effecting certain improvements in the teaching 
of English grammar, objective tests were prepared and administered. Teaching 
procedures were modified as a result of the diagnosis of difficulties discovered. 
After a year of teaching, the testing was repeated. The improvement made is 
shown graphically. 

PROJECT IV. 

“A Study of Possible Failure and Failure Notices,” by Adeline Ruple, Coun- 
selor, Luther Burbank Junior High School. See: Educational Research Bulletin, 
Los Angeles City Schools, Vol. 8, No. 4, December, 1928, pp. 12-14. 

The high school counselor studies pupil problems. One of the most important 
and constantly recurring of these is concerned with the failure of pupils to achieve 
adequately in a given course. This study deals with the causes of failures in the 
junior high schools as regularly reported by teachers to parents. Unavoidable 
causes, such as illness, account for but five per cent of the total. Over sixty per 
cent of the causes are associated with poor citizenship and poor study habits. Sug- 
gestions for improving the situation are indicated. 

“Criteria for Judging Thought Content in Written English,” by Zelma Huxt- 
able, Edison Junior High School. See: Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles 
City Schools, Vol. 8, No. 5, January, 1929, pp. 11-15. 

A random sampling of 1200 papers was made from approximately 2900 
friendly letters written by as many junior high school pupils on assigned subjects. 
These papers were classified according to five thought levels: inarticulate thoughts 
unrelated thoughts, related thoughts, reflective thoughts, and creative thoughts. A 
close relationship was found between the I.Q. level and the thought expression level 
of pupils. A-few experienced judges discovered that they could classify the I.Q.’s 
of junior high school pupils correctly as low, average, or high about four out of 
five times after reading a paragraph or two from their letters. 


PROJECT V. 

“Teachers’ Marks,” by Charles H. Nettels, Assistant Director, Division of 
Psychology and Educational Research. See: Educational Research Bulletin, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Vol. 8, No. 6, February, 1929, pp. 5-16. 

The first part of this study shows several distributions of Los Angeles high 
school teachers’ marks. In the senior high schools there is, in general, a rather 
marked progressive increase in the percentage of A and B marks from the ninth 
to the twelfth grades and a corresponding decrease in the D and E marks. The 
pupils of superior mental ability received almost twice as many A and B marks 
as the pupils of average mental ability and more than three times as many as 
pupils of inferior mental ability. The inferior pupils, on the other hand, received 
four times as many D and E marks as did the superior group and over twice as 
many as the average group. None of these factors is so striking within the junior 
high school years, although the trend is in the same direction. A comparison of 
marks assigned to ninth grade pupils in the various types of secondary schools 
shows the following: the percentage of A and B marks in the junior high schools 
is fifty-five; in the six-year high schools is forty-one; and in the senior high 
schools is thirty-four. The corresponding percentages of D and E marks are 
thirteen, twenty-one, and twenty-five. The tables presented in the study make many 
other comparisons possible. 

The second part of the study brings together certain information relative to the 
philosophy of teachers’ marks. This material was gathered from certain large 
cities by the questionnaire method. The third part of the study indicates certain 
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recommendations for the improving of marking systems. These involve the isola- 

tion of achievement from other factors and the subsequent marking of these fac- 

tors; objective testing of achievement; and objective bases for marking. 
PROJECT VI. 

“Measurement of the Difficulties of Reading Materials,” by Alfred S. Lewerenz, 
Statistician, Division of Psychology and Educational Research. See: Educational 
Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, Vol. 8, No. 7, March, 1929, pp. 11-16. 

A study following the methods used in preparing the Winnetka Graded Book 
List was made, using the titles from the Los Angeles City School Library. Com- 
parisons with the Winnetka study were made for twenty-four books. The co- 
efficient of correlation for chronological ages for enjoyment was .707. The co- 
efficient for reading ages was .711. The coefficients for per cent liking and index 
of popularity were .234 and —.15, respectively. The Vogel-Washburn method for 
selecting books was used in comparing the merits of certain textbooks but was 
found to be very lengthy, and the grade placements seemed too high. The in- 
vestigator then set about to simplify the Winnetka formula. After considerable 
experimental work, five critical letters were selected as indicating difficulty, these 
being W, H, B, I, and E. Words beginning with W, H, and B were found fre- 
quently in easy material, whereas words beginning with I and E were compara- 
tively rare. A fairly satisfactory grade-placement formula was developed and 
tried out on different kinds of reading materials, such as grade readers, newspapers, 
textbooks, novels, and philosophical works. A word tabulation sheet was also 
devised. 

PROJECT VII. 

“Analysis of One Hundred Maladjusted High School Cases,” by Clara Schmitt, 
Supervisor of Psychological Clinic, Division of Psychology and Educational Re- 
search. See: Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, Vol. 8, 
No. 8, April, 1929, pp. 7-9. 

One hundred junior and senior high school children, presenting problems of 
educational or social maladjustment and referred by the school to the psychological 
clinic for investigation, were carefully studied as to sex, chronological age, mental 
ability, physical condition, rating of the home, and type of problem as classified 
by the school referring the case to the clinic. Treatment was then advised. In 51 
of the cases, the results were reported as good, in 20 cases as improved, in 7 as poor, 
in 21 as withdrawn from school, and in 1 the advised treatment was not followed. 


PROJECT VIII. 

“Objective Evidence for the Criticism of the Teaching of English Composition 
in Junior High Schools,” by Grace S. Rogers, Counselor, John Adams Junior High 
School and Robert P. Ross, Graduate Assistant, Pomona College. Educational 
Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, Vol. 8, No. 8, April 1929, pp. 10-13. 
The 1200 papers referred to in the study by Huxtable were examined for errors in 
grammar and nicety of expression which were tabulated by I.Q. grade groups. 
Fourteen major types of errors were discovered, of which misuse of capitals ranked 
first. 

PROJECT IX. 

“The Achievement of Slow Pupils in Arithmetic,” by Florence D. Fuller, 
Assistant Supervisor, Division of Psychology and Educational Research. See: 
Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, Vol. 8, No. 9, May-June, 
1929, pp. 2-5. 

A city-wide survey of the arithmetic achievement of more than 6000 B8 pupils 
was made in October, 1929, using the Los Angeles Diagnostic Tests; Fundamentals, 
and the Los Angeles Diagnostic Tests; Reasoning. Intelligence test data were also 
obtained from school records. The data were examined especially with respect to 
pupils with 1.Q.’s below ninety. Of thirteen whose I.Q.’s were below seventy, two 
made grade placement at least one-half grade above norm in fundamentals. Of 105 
whose 1.Q.’s were between seventy and seventy-nine, eighteen were at least one- 
half grade above norm, and of 447 whose I.Q.’s were between eighty and eighty- 
nine, eighty-eight were one-half grade or more above norm. Similar conditions 
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obtained with respect to reasoning. The investigator suggests an explanation for 
these conditions on the basis of inadequate test data, special mathematical ability 
not in keeping with the I.Q., and teaching technique. Comparisons were made with 
test data obtained with the same pupils the previous year. 


PROJECT X. 

“The Los Angeles Junior High School Latin Tests,” by Helen Dorward, 
Berendo Junior High School, and Charles H. Nettels, Assistant Director, Division 
of Psychology and Educational Research. See: Educational Research Bulletin, 
Los Angeles City Schools, Vol. 9, No. 1, September, 1929. 

In 1927, a new junior high school Latin textbook was adopted, and a tentative 
course of study agreed upon. In order to test the course of study, objective tests 
have been prepared by a committee of Latin teachers. These tests are carefully 
validated against the material and objectives of the course. Tests are provided 
for the several important phases of Latin work: vocabulary, reading, derivatives, 
and syntax. The reliability coefficients of the tests are very high: .97, .97, and .96. 


PROJECT XI. 

“Junior High School Mathematics Tests,” by Florence D. Fuller, Assistant 
Supervisor, Division of Psychology and Educational Research. See: Educational 
Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, Vol. 8, No. 9, May-June, 1929, pp. 2-5. 
See also: Educational Research Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, Vol. 7, No. 8, 
May, 1928, pp. 4-5. 

Since the adoption of a new series of textbooks for junior high school mathe- 
matics, objective tests have been prepared by committees of teachers in order 
adequately to test accomplishment in the courses. These tests are prepared for 
each five-week period and are highly valid. The results of each testing are care- 
fully studied to determine difficulties of materials, weaknesses in teaching, and 
types of problems suitable for pupil-groups of varying mental capacities. This 
program of testing has resulted in a more intelligent study of the course in mathe- 
matics, and a more critical evaluation of teaching procedures. 


PROJECT XII. 

The Selection of Textbooks. BooxKeepinc, by A. E. Bullock, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, and Florence D. Fuller, Assistant Supervisor, Division of 
Psychology and Educational Research. See: Arthur Ernest Bullock, “A Scientific 
Evaluation of Bookkeeping Texts,” South-Western Publishing Company, 1929, 52 p. 
Cuemistry, by Charles H. Nettels, Assistant Director, Division of Psychology and 
Educational Research. See: Journal of Chemical Education, Vol. 6, Nos. 7 and 8, 
pp. 1331-34. Wortp History, by Walker Brown, Research Assistant, Division of 
Psychology and Educational Research. See also: Florence D. Fuller, Scientific 
Evaluation of Textbooks, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928, 85 p.; and Anne E. 
Edwards, “The Modus Operandi of a Change in Text Books,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Los Angeles City Schools, Vol. 7, No. 6, February, 1928, pp. 10-12. 

A very practical problem of the curriculum worker concerns the selection of 
adequate textual material for the course he is developing. In considering evalua- 
tion procedures, general principles have been set up: (1) The factors to be con- 
sidered in the evaluation should be selected with reference to the aims of the 
course. (2) All teachers of the subject, department heads, and administrators 
should know what factors are being considered and what weight is allowed to each. 
(3) Objective methods should be employed wherever possible. (4) As many users 
of the text as possible should be engaged in the evaluation work. 

A criteria committee is appointed to determine adequate criteria for the work 
at hand. This committee’s report is submitted to the teachers for their approval. 
Numerous committees are then formed to carry on the actual analysis of the 
textbooks. Each of these committees makes a report, which is mimeographed and 
sent to the teachers. Each teacher of the subject in the school system indicates his 
preference for the texts under consideration on the basis of the committees’ reports. 
If there are seven committees, all at work, each evaluating a certain aspect of the 
texts, seven reports will be made and each teacher will vote on each report indi- 
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vidually. The teachers’ votes are collected in a central office and tabulations made. 
These tabulations take cognizance of the weight assigned to each factor being 
evaluated. A summary of the tabulations is presented to the teachers, who then 
cast ballots for the book of their choice. In such a comprehensive plan, many 
teachers have made a contribution toward something in which they are vitally 
interested. 

PROJECT XIII. 

Study Outlines in the Social Studies, by Walker Brown, Research Assistant 
Division of Psychology and Educational Research. 

Study outlines written to the pupil have been prepared during the past year 
for the several units of the ninth grade social studies course in the Story of Civili- 
zation. The outlines gre organized on the basis of five-step teaching: preliminary 
discussion, developing the problem, studying the materials, applying to activities, 
and testing for achievement. The assignments are prepared on three ability levels. 
A short self-test is included for use after studying each unit. These study outlines 
will in time be made into a course of study. 


REPORT OF OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Department of Research and Auxiliary Agencies 


R. E. Rut ence, Director 


PROJECT I. 

TiTLE: Follow-up of high school graduates. 

AutHor: R. E. Rutledge, Director of Research and Auxiliary Agencies, Oakland 
Public Schools. 

WHereE Carriep Out: This study has been made each semester, beginning Decem- 
ber, 1927, in all of the senior high schools of Oakland. 

PropLEM: The problem has been to maintain an accurate directory of the graduates 
of the high schools of Oakland to the end that detailed research studies based 
upon follow-up may be possible, and to secure such information concerning the 
occupational status of the graduates as may indicate in some measure the effic- 
iency of the high school program and be suggestive of research problems of 
major importance. 

In each high school a director of follow-up is appointed with a time allot- 
ment of one period daily. This director is provided with secretarial help and 
a budget for postage. The school directors of follow-up, together with the 
director of research, constitute the city follow-up committee which meets twice 
per semester to formulate policies and to develop techniques for securing wide 
response to the request to former students for information. 

Each semester, the school director of follow-up reports for each curriculum 
group of each class, beginning with June, 1927, the number enrolled in each of 
several types of higher educational institutions, the number working in each 
occupational group listed in a modification of Count’s classification, the number 
at home or not working, and the number not reported. 

RESULTS: One semester after graduation, 99 per cent of the graduates have been 
contacted; one year after graduation, 1024 out of 1042 graduates or 98.2 per 
cent were reached. 

While the data are incomplete, the summaries made to date indicate the 
following trends: 

a. Sixty-five per cent of our June college preparatory graduates continue their 
education in the succeeding semester, and the percentage increases the second 
semester after graduation. This may be a measure of the effectiveness of 
the counseling program. 

b. The December college preparatory graduates are less likely to continue their 
education than June graduates. Thirty-three per cent of the December class 

enroll in higher institutions at once, and fifty-six per cent the following fall 

semester. This latter figure is ten per cent less than the figure for the spring 
class. 
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c. Only about twenty-five per cent of the general course graduates enroll in 
any type of advanced school, and most of this twenty-five per cent take 
business courses. 

d. Absorption of graduates into the ranks of wage earners is rapid immediately 
after graduation and continues at a decreasing rate for the entire follow-up 
period. For example, of the commercial course grades of December, 1927, 
fifty-four per cent were at work the following June, while seventy-one per 
cent were employed the following December. 

e. College preparatory and general course graduates enter almost every type of 
occupation, save agricultural service and the printing trades. Commercial 
graduates enter the field for which they are trained almost exclusively. 


Summary: A continuous follow-up of high school graduates is feasible and yields 


data of value in measuring the efficiency of the school program. Such a follow- 
up yields, also, a directory of high school graduates which makes possible numer- 
ous obviously desirable research studies in the field of the secondary curriculum. 


PROJECT II. 


TitLeE: Experiments in size of classes. 
Persons Responsis_E: William F. Ewing, R. E. Rutledge, et al. 
NaTuRE OF ExperiMENtTs: A series of controlled or semi-controlled experiments on 


the relative efficiency of large and small classes in senior high school was car- 
ried on in the Oakland Public Schools during the school year 1928-29. Sub- 
jects investigated were science (chemistry and biology), language (Spanish), 
and mathematics (geometry). “Large class” was defined as a class exceeding 
forty pupils in enrollment; “small class” as a class below twenty pupils in en- 
rollment. 

Care was taken to include in each large class a group of students approxi- 
mately equivalent to the smail class in intelligence and initial knowledge of the 
subject. 


Summary oF Gains: In geometry, no significant difference between the groups 


was found between the final scores on an objective test. 

In physics, the conditions of the experiment could not be observed in re- 
gard to class size. The groups contained only twenty-seven and twenty-one stu- 
dents. In this case the small class did markedly superior work to the large 
class. The difference may have been partially due to a shorter instructional 
period for the large group, due to interference of assembly periods with class 
time. 

In biology, the large class enrolled thirty-six members, the small class only 
twelve. The smaller class acquired much greater skill in laboratory tech- 
nique than the large class, according to teacher judgment. No difference was 
noted in information acquired. The larger class was noticeably better in group 
discussion, due, partially, to the stimulus of a wider range of contributions and 
to a better audience situation. 

In Spanish III, the small class made significantly larger gains than the 
large class, although the probable errors of the means were large. 


Conc.usions: While much data is needed on the problem of large versus small 


classes, such as numerous experiments in each subject under varying conditions 
of equipment, teaching methods, and clerical help for teachers, it seems that 
with the present subject objectives in the Oakland Public Schools large classes 
work out better with social studies, mathematics, and English and less well with 
the languages, arts, and laboratory techniques in science. 

If larger classes are to be successful, it seems that three conditions must be 
secured : 

a. Adequate supplies and equipment must be supplied. 

b. Teachers must be trained in the techniques of teaching and testing large 

groups. 

c. Relief from excessive clerical work involved in reports and marking 

papers must be given to the teacher. 
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PROJECT III. 

Titte: Scale for rating junior and senior high school cafeterias. 

Person Responsiste: C. C. Grover. 

ScHoots Invotvep: All Oakland junior and senior high schools having cafeterias. 

Nature oF Project: In connection with a survey of junior and senior high school 
cafeterias in the Oakland Public Schools in the fall of 1928 an objective meas- 
ure of the efficiency of each cafeteria was desired so that a basis for their im- 
provement might be established. 

To meet this need a rating scale was developed which was made as objec- 
tive as possible. Such items as sanitation, percentage of pupils eating in the 
cafeteria, percentage of total receipts spent for salaries, etc., were included. Ten 
main headings were used with a maximum scale value of 1000 points. The scale 
is reported fully in the School Board Journal for June, 1929. 

Outcomes: A survey of the cafeterias in the Oakland high schools with the scale 
was made and a report of the findings submitted to the principals of the schools 
in which the cafeterias were located. It was felt that considerable improve- 
ment in the school cafeterias: was effected as a result of the study. 

REPORT ON CLERICAL SURVEY 
PROJECT IV. 

Trtte: Clerical survey of the junior and senior high schools of the Oakland public 
schools. (Unpublished Mss: three parts, 255 pp. 1928.) 

AutuHor: J. Frederic Ching, Assistant in Research, Oakland public schools. 

Wauere Carriep Out: The study was made in the junior and senior high schools 
of the Oakland public schools. 

Prostem: The problem of the study was to determine a fair basis of assignment of 
clerical help for the junior and senior high schools of Oakland. A division of 
the major problem into its component parts reveals the line of attack; vis., 

a. The arrangement of office equipment in the interest of more efficiency. 

b. The assignment of the duties of each classified position in each school. 

c. The method of handling office procedure in connection with the routine work 

of the (1) principal’s office,* (2) attendance office, and (3) textbook office. 

d. Construction of a schedule of assignment of clerical help based upon the 

findings of the study. 

RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON THIS STUDY COVER THE FOLLOWING POINTS : 

a. Changes in office layout to alleviate congested lobby conditions and to elimi- 

nate much waste effort and time. 

b. A schedule of assignment of all office help, (principal’s office, attendance 
office, textbook and library clerks), for all high schools with enrollments 
between 800 and 2200 and all junior high schools with enrollments between 
500 and 1600. 

A suggested list of assigned duties for each clerical position. 

Suggested procedure involving the elimination of waste time in record 

keeping. 

e. A procedure for the handling of attendance and tardiness (clerical pro- 

cedure) and a schedule of assignment of teacher executive time in junior 

high schools for the conduct of attendance work. 

A procedure for the collection and distribution of textbooks. 

g. A suggested staff for each junior and senior high school in the light of the 
proposed schedule of clerical assignment. 

h. The elimination of certificated employees from all work defined by the study 

as being of a clerical nature. 

The data were secured by personal visitation and job analysis of the posi- 
tions in each school. Approximately eight months were spent in gathering and 
analyzing the various reports, forms, and routine office procedures followed in 
each school. 
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* includes the vice-principals, school counselors, school treasurers, handling of 
supplies, pupil records, locker keys, etc. 
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PROJECT V. 

TitLeE: Use of the Stanford Achievement Test as a basis for classification in the 
low seventh grade. 

Person Responsis_E: C. C. Grover. 

Scuoots Invotvep: All Oakland junior high schools. 

NaTuRE oF Project: The Oakland public schools are upon a complete junior high 
school basis and with two or three exceptions the junior high schools and the 
elementary schools have separate plants. At the beginning of the semester 
each junior high school principal receives several hundred low seventh grade 
pupils from a number of elementary schools, a considerable number from 
private and parochial schools, and from other school systems. He needs a 
valid, reliable instrument by which these pupils may be quickly placed in the 
grades and sections where they can work to the best advantage. 

The Stanford Achievement Test furnishes the information by which this 
classification may be done. The test is administered by the junior high school 
counselors in the various contributing elementary schools near the close of the 
semester. These counselors score the tests, compute the mean for their school 
and make out a profile chart for each pupil on which is also placed the profile 
of the class in which he must work. This material is then available for the 
principal at the opening of the semester. In addition to its value as a basis for 
classification it furnishes information which enables the principal to plan his 
supervisory program for the semester and gives to the classroom teacher ma- 
terial for diagnosing the instructional needs of his class. 

Outcomes: The results have been very satisfactory and the junior high school 
principals feel that the results obtained are worth the considerable labor in- 
volved. 

PROJECT VI. 

TitLE: Survey of Spanish in the junior and senior high schools. 

Persons Responsiste: R. E. Rutledge and C. C. Grover. 

Scuoots Invotvep: All Oakland high schools in which Spanish was offered. 

Nature oF Project: A number of items of information were desired by the super- 
intendent in charge of secondary schools, some of these being: 

1. The efficiency of the instruction in Spanish in the city as a whole. 

2. The relative efficiency of the instruction in Spanish in the various high 

schools. 

3. The articulation of the language courses in the junior and senior high 

schools. 

4. The desirability of exploratory courses in language in the seventh grade. 

To obtain information on these points the Columbia Research Bureau 
Spanish Tests were given to all pupils who had completed one or more semesters 
of study in Spanish. The Beta tests were given to all pupils in the Spanish 
classes in grades seven, eight and nine, and to pupils studying Spanish III 
(third semester) in the tenth grade; the Alpha test was given to all Spanish 
IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII students. 

Outcomes: Much valuable information as to the efficiency of the instruction in 
Spanish in the various schools was obtained and a number of pupils were shifted 
into other sections and classes as a result of the test. 

The study shows the value and feasibility of the application of general 
survey tests to high school subjects. 


REPORT OF PASADENA CITY SCHOOLS 
Bureau of Administrative Investigation and Research 


W. Harpin Hucues, Director 
Projects: 
I. Organization of the Pasadena City Schools. 
(1) Organization for administration and supervision. (Chart) 
(2) Functional analysis of various departments. (Chart) 
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(3) Charts showing 6-4-4 Plan and relationship of parts. 
II. The School Population. 

(1) Spot maps showing residence location of 

a. Kindergarten students. 

b. Elementary students. 

c. Junior H. S. students. 

d. Senior H. S. and J. C. students. 

(2) Growth of school population in various departments from 1918 to 
present and predicted to 1940. (Chart) 

III. School Building Facilities. 

(1) Utilization of school buildings over period of years, 1918 to present, 
showing relation of increasing enrollments to facilities in each of these 
years and indicating the probable extent to which additional buildings 
will be required up to 1940. 

a. Elementary school buildings. 
b. Secondary school: buildings. 
c. Secondary school buildings in more detail. 

(2) Scores of local school buildings. 

(3) School buildings of 1929 and 1924 compared pictorially. In other 
words, what did Pasadena get for its money? 

IV. Costs of Education in Pasadena. 

(1) How we spend our tax dollar. (Chart) 

(2) Growth in school enrollment in relation to increase in educational 
costs. 

(3) Costs per student in average daily attendance in each year of the past 
decade. 

a. Costs including capital outlay per A. D. A. 
b. Costs excluding capital outlay per A. D. A. 

(4) Pasadena’s ability to pay for education as indicated by 

a. Actual wealth per capita compared with other California cities. 


b. Actual wealth per student in average daily attendance compared 


with other cities. 
c. Ability to float bonds compared with other cities. 


V. The Instructional Staff. 

(1) Training and experience in relation to salaries. (Chart showing actual 
distributions in the various departments and in the several classifica- 
tions.) 

(2) Trends in teaching costs from year to year beginning in 1918. 

* (3) Teachers’ salaries in relation to changes in purchasing power, 1914-29 
; —paralleling Hart-Peterson San Francisco Salary Study. 
a. Elementary. 
b. Junior high school. 
c. Senior high school. 
d. Also for principals. 
(Several charts in this connection.) 

(4) Comparative study of salaries in Pasadena and other California cities 
of like size. (Continuing salary studies of this Bureau 1924-25, 1926- 
27, but charted in a way to show comparative trends.) 

(5) Teacher turnover in Pasadena. 

a. Chart showing distribution of teachers in relation to years in which 
they began services in Pasadena. 

b. Age distribution of the teaching staff. 

c. Sex distribution of staff. 

(6) Personnel records of the teaching staff. 

(7) The teaching load. 

a. Kindergarten, elementary, junior high, senior high, and junior col- 
lege compared. 
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b. In various subjects compared. 
c. Trends relative to teaching loads. 


VI. Child Accounting and Its Uses. 
(1) Cumulative record forms. 


(2) Classification as related to intelligence and achievement. 
(3) Achievement in elementary schools as measured by standardized tests. 


a. Stanford achievement. 
b. Subject achievement. 
c. Special investigations. 


(4) Achievement in relation to size of schools. 

(5) Scholastic achievement in relation to intelligence in high school. 
(6) Scholastic achievement in relation to personal traits. 

(7) Personal trait ratings; how secured and some significant results. 


ADDITIONAL RESEARCH STUDIES REPORTED 
BY TITLE ONLY—PASADENA 


Subject 


The Selection of Junior High School 
Teachers 


Comparative Study of Recommended 
and Non-recommended High School 
Graduates 


The Recommendation to College of High 
School Graduates 


Kindergarten Curriculum for Prescott, 
Arizona, 1926 


Methods in Teaching Spelling or Im- 
provement in English 


Findings of the Stanford Achievement 
Test in the Pasadena City Schools 


Report Cards; Child Accounting; Classi- 
fication of Pupils; Costs of Instruc- 
tional Supplies; Counseling in Ele- 
mentary Schools 


Orientation Methods in Junior College— 
25 pages—mimeographed 


Summary of Some Results of a Ques- 
tionnaire Relative to Ability Grouping 
in High Schools—l10 pages—mimeo- 
graphed 


Survey of Elementary Guidance 
Agencies in the Pasadena City Schools 
—14 pages—mimeographed 


1. The Income of the Mexican Family 
2. The Influence of Economic Condi- 
tions on the Mexican Family 


Author; School or Dept.; Length, etc. 
of Study 
Carroll Atkinson, McKinley Jr. H. S.; 
U. S. C—177 pages—not published. 


John W. Harbeson—Pasadena Junior 
College Ph.D. Thesis—U. S. C. 


Kenneth M. Kerans—Pasadena Junior 
College—5 pages—CaLirorNIA QuAR- 
TERLY, June 1928. 


Almira J. Luebke, Daniel Webster 
School—30 typed pages—filed at 
Columbia University. 


Mary E. Thompson, Daniel Webster 


School—not published — independent 
practice. 
Margaret V. Macpherson — Research 


Dept. 


H. W. Lyon—committee reports (Prin- 
cipal, Longfellow and Webster 
Schools). 


Margaret E. Bennett, 
Guidance. 


Supervisor of 


Mrs. Marie W. Simpson—J. C. Fremont 
School. 


1. 40 pages, included in State Report of 
Mr. Batten, Pomona College. 
2. 16 pages, term report, U. S. C. 








3. Causes for Delinquency among Mexi- 
can Children 

4. Thirty lessons in teaching English to 
new Americans. 


Elementary School Counseling 


Prognostic Tests in Typing 


The Economic Development of Southern 
California with Special Reference to 
Transportation, 1870-1885 


Relation of classroom accommodations 
to student enrollment and average 
daily attendance 


Organization and Administration of a 
Junior College Library 


Elimination of the Oral Language 
Errors in the Elementary Public 
Schools of Bisbee, Arizona 


Some of the Qualities of a Successful 
Teacher Which Are Predictive of Ad- 


ministrative Success 


Seminar Studies: 
1. Teacher Personality 
2. Rating Prospective Administrators 
3. Teacher Meetings 

Physical Education Department, as fol- 
lows: 


Conditions of Athletic Fields 


Corrective Physical Education as ap- 
plied to Elementary, Junior and 
Senior High School and Junior 
College 


Scoring Scale—to secure a fair basis 
of scoring athletic tests on a group 
exponent basis 


1. Amount off-the-campus work done 
by boys at Marshall and Wash- 
ington 


2. Data in hygiene relative to boils 


3. Experiments in Point System for 
boys in Junior High Schools 


4. Relation of Physical Achievement 
to Mentality 
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3. 17 pages, term report, U. S. C. 


4. 40 pages, term report, U. S. C. 


Lillian G. Gordon, Lincoln School, 7% 
pages—mimeographed; printed in 
Pasadena School Bulletin, Feb. 1929. 


John M. Overholtzer, Franklin School— 
44 pages, U. S. C. 


Bessie P. Bennett, Muir Tech. H. S., 89 
pages—M.A. Thesis, U. C. 


Geo. D. Henck, Director, Dept. of In- 
dustrial Arts—4 pages. 


Winifred Skinner, Junior College—to be 
published by American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


J. E. Twomey, Muir Tech. H. S., Uni- 
versity of Arizona, M.A. Thesis, 70 


pages. 


J. Ray Risser, Marshall Jr. H. S., 
Master’s Degree Thesis, 115 pages, not 
published. 


Ed. J. Laurenson, Muir Tech. H. S.— 
125—3-page questionnaire. 


Claire Colestock, M.A. Thesis, U. S. C. 
—521 pages, Barnes & Co., N. Y. 


R. F. Baker & M. L. Chase—H. S., 20 
pages. 


Wallace 


Bartruff 


Chase and Staff 


Martin 
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5. Job Analysis and Time Element of Martin 
Duty Details 


6. Type of Examination Card best Martin et al 
suited for Data on Special Cases 


7. Nutrition—underweights Wallace 

8. Cumulative Record—Phys. Educa- Martin 
tion 

9. Beautification Martin 


10. Standardization of Apparatus for Martin 
Group Levels 


11. Field and Office Tie-up in Record- Martin 
ing and Filing Data 


REPORT OF SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS, 
Research Department 
Cuartes R. Tupper, Assistant Superintendent and Director of Research 


PROJECT I. 

Salary Schedule Revision. 

A comparative study of salaries paid throughout the nation and in California in 
particular, with special attention to annual increment controls. 

Proposals for modifying the local schedule discussed with teacher committees 
and problems for further investigation agreed upon. Final revision suggestions to 
be completed by January. 

PROJECT II. 

Study of teacher loads in terms of length of day and size of classes with spe- 
cial attention to department heads, physical education and shop teachers. 

A comparative study of California city practice based on questionnaire returns 
with special application to San Diego conditions. 


PROJECT III. 

Development of blanks for rating teachers and principals, including a “Self- 
Improvement Inventory” blank whereby teachers rate principals as an aid to prin- 
cipal self-improvement. 

Blanks prepared through conference method with groups of principals and 
supervisors. 

PROJECT IV. 

Survey of private and adult education agencies in San Diego. 

A study carried out by the principal of the Evening High School, resulting in 
a catalogue showing name, address, and character of organized educational agencies 
in the local community. 

PROJECT V. 

Standardization of supplementary texts for secondary schools. 

A project carried out through departmental committees whereby a standard list 
of supplementary texts was set up for each department. Books desired in quanti- 
ties of more than ten copies per school will be ordered only when found on these 
standard lists developed by the departments themselves. 


PROJECT VI. 
Textbook adoptions. 


Score cards and committee analysis were utilized in adopting textbooks, notably, 
for general science, bookkeeping and junior high school literature. 
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PROJECT VII. 

Compilation of duties of school nurses. 

A project carried out through questionnaires to nurses, principals and doctors, 
and through analysis of printed duties found in miscellaneous publications. 

This list mimeographed, discussed with groups of principals and distributed 
through the schools to those concerned. 

PROJECT VIII. 

Preparation of Graphic Survey bulletins on salaries and general statistics of 
the local schools. Copies of these survey bulletins distributed to each school, to 
local chamber of commerce, and to research departments or superintendents’ office 
of various California cities. 

PROJECT IX, 

Reorganization of evening school policies. 

A study of evening school procedures and development of policies. This pro- 
ject carries forward in conjunction with evening school principal. Registration fee 
adopted, minimum of 15 pupils set as requirement for class maintenance. Pros- 
pectus of all courses offered, compiled, and Americanization work reorganized. 


PROJECT X. 

Numerous special studies and investigations pertaining to a variety of adminis- 
trative problems have been carried on, such as, analysis of attendance procedures, 
analysis of causes of absence, analysis of teacher training and experience in San 
Diego, analysis of pupil failures, analysis of cafeteria costs, analysis of budget 
costs and distributions. 


REPORT OF SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS 
Department of Educational Research and Service 


Rosert Fioyp Gray, Director, and Ricnarp I. ApraHAM, CHaries E. PurviANCcE, 
Lue Lewin, and Ivan R. WATERMAN, Assistants. 


PROJECT I. 

It was the purpose of this investigation to predict the public school population 
of San Francisco for a period of time up till and including the year 1940. Such 
a prediction is of fundamental importance in planning a school housing program. 
The present study is based upon the trend of growth in enrollment and attendance 
in the public schools of San Francisco from 1910 to the present time. While it is 
realized that a study of other factors related to the growth of population might 
make a forecast more reliable, it is known that school attendance correlates more 
highly with population than any other single factor. 

Data on average daily attendance and state enrollment in regular day school 
classes for the years 1910 to the present show the trend of growth in school popula- 
tion. These data were plotted and shown graphically. The forecast is based on 
the assumption that this trend may be expected to continue for a decade or more 
hence. The most accurate method of determining the trend of growth is to deter- 
mine mathematically the equation of the curve of best fit to the trend of growth 
as shown on a graph. In the investigation at hand it was found that a curve of the 
form 


Y=at+bX+clogX 


where Y refers to enrollment or attendance, X refers to the year, and a, b, and c are 
constants derived from the data, fitted the data quite well. By substituting appro- 
priate values for X in the above equation the attendance or enrollment for any 
given year may be predicted. By this method the total school population was pre- 
dicted as far as 1940. 

In any given grade division, say the junior high school division, the amount of 
growth in attendance or enrollment is determined by three factors; first, the in- 
creased population; second, the increased holding power of the school; and third, 
the increase or decrease in retardation. Since just what weight should be given 
to each factor in any grade division cannot be determined from the data, it would 
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be hazardous to attempt to forecast enrollment in any grade division by the above 
method. If the total school population is taken, the third named factor need not 
be considered for it does not affect total school population, but merely that within 
a given grade division. The growth of the total school population is due to in- 
creased population of the city and the increased holding power of the school. Since 
it can hardly be expected that the high school will continue to increase its holding 
power in the future to the same extent that it has in the past decade, a forecast 
based on total enrollment or attendance will be slightly high. However, if a pre- 
diction is limited from ten to fifteen years hence it is unlikely that this factor would 
vitiate a forecast. 


A forecast of the school population in the several grade divisions was made in 
this study by assuming that a certain per cent of the total school population would 
be in each grade division. These per cents were determined by a study of past 
trends and of probable future conditions. 

Conclusions 


Table I shows the average daily attendance and state enrollment in San Fran- 
cisco since 1910, 


TABLE I, 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AND STATE ENROLLMENT SAN 
FRANCISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1910-1928, REGULAR DAY 
CLASSES EXCLUDING KINDERGARTEN 
























































School Year 
Ending Average Daily State 
June 30 Attendance Enrollment 
1910 34,383 43,155 
1911 35,285 43,979 
1912 37,717 45,312 
1913 40,123 46,834 
1914 41,534 51,467 
1915 43,648 53,439 
1916 45,317 55,202 
1917 45,860 55,748 
1918 45,643 55,502 
1919 46,046 57,366 
1920 47,487 58,504 
1921 49,184 60,424 
1922 51,282 62,301 
1923 51,923 62,919 
1924 53,123 64,786 
1925 54,834 67,347 
1926 55,989 67,758 
1927 57,199 68,352 
1928 59,534 68,744 





Table II shows the predicted enrollment in San Francisco Public Schools by 
grade divisions for the years 1930, 1935, and 1940. 





Taste II. 
FORECAST OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
Year Ending Predicted Enrollment 
June XO Grades 1-6 Grades 7-9 Grades 10-12 Grades 1-12 
1930 38,416 17,221 10,598 66,235 
1935 40,993 18,698 12,226 71,917 








1940 43,395 20,148 13,949 77,492 
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PROJECT II. 


FRANCISCO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT SURVEY 


This investigation arose from the need felt by the principal and teachers of the 
school for a better basis of classification than the one then in use. Grouping in 
all subjects was on the bases of mental age and chronological age. In English 
particularly it was felt that the method of grouping was not entirely satisfactory. 

An age-grade study was made of the school. It was found that approximately 
70 per cent of the pupils were over-age. 

The Stanford reading, arithmetic, and dictation tests were given to all the 
pupils except in the high 9 grade. 

Conclusions: 

1. The amount and degree of over-ageness in Francisco Junior High School 
is extremely high and indicates a need for careful inquiry concerning the causes 
and for recommendations concerning remedial steps. 

2. More boys of Francisco Junior High School are retarded than girls and the 
degree of retardation or over-ageness is greater in the case of the boys. 

3. On the average the children of Francisco Junior High School are less 
retarded in arithmetic than in reading. This probably indicates that a large number 
of children in this school are suffering from a language handicap. This is sup- 
ported by the fact that a large number come from homes of foreign parents. 

4. The boys excell the girls in arithmetic on the average. 

5. The girls excell the boys in reading on the average. 

6. A study of the distribution of reading, arithmetic, and dictation ages for 
each half year indicates that there is justification for a greater amount and degree 
of acceleration than now exists. 

7. There is more retardation than is warranted on the basis of ability in read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 

Recommendations: 

1. It was recommended that classes in reading and arithmetic be formed on the 
basis of ability in those subjects rather than according to mental ability alone. 

2. Since reading was the subject in which the lowest scores were made, it was 
recommended that a diagnosis of the reading difficulties be made, and a program 
of remedial instruction be based on the result of the diagnosis. 

3. It was recommended that particular attention be paid to the classification of 
pupils entering Francisco Junior High School. Retarded pupils whose ability would 
warrant their being in a higher grade should be immediately reclassified. 

4. A plan for classification of pupils using subject ability, mental age, and 
chronological age as bases was recommended. 


PROJECT III. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROBLEMS 


A large number of studies in the field of school housing have been made. A 
few of the more important problems are listed below. 
1. Pin Map 

A pin map of the city showing the location of each school child was made 
according to the grade divisions 1 to 6, 7 to 9, and 10 to 12. This pin map has 
furnished basic data for a large number of investigations of school population. 

2. Distribution of Junior High School Population. 

A distribution of pupils in grades 7 to 9 was made according to elementary 
school districts and from this the number in suggested junior high school districts 
was found. A complete distribution of all pupils of junior high school grade ac- 
cording to several possible plans of districting for junior high schools was made. 
3. Distribution of Senior High School Population 

A distribution of the pupils of grades 9 to 12 and grades 10 to 12 similar to 
the distribution of junior high school pupils was made. 
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: 4. Boundaries of School Districts 

A number of investigations involving boundaries of school districts have been 
made. 
5. Location of School Buildings 

Several studies on the location of school buildings were undertaken by this 
department. Such factors as school population of district, rate of growth of popu- 
lation, distances pupils would have to travel, topographical conditions, transporta- 
tion facilities, and coordination with comprehensive city school building program, 
were considered. 
6. Analysis and Evaluation of School Building Plans 

A careful analysis and critical evaluation of all school building plans is made 
by the Department of Educational Research and Service. 





PROJECT IV. 


SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL RECITATION ROOMS 


Since economy demands efficient utilization of school plants, recitation rooms 
should be of such size in relation to the size of classes that a high degree of use is 
possible. There should be large rooms for large classes, small rooms for small 
classes, and rooms of such size as to accommodate adequately average size classes. 

It was found by a study of the distribution of size of high school classes in 
San Francisco that in a high school needing 50 recitation rooms a high degree of 
utilization is possible with the following schedule of rooms: 


Area neces- Area neces- 


sary with sary with 
Number standard of standard of 
of Pupil 15 sq. ft. 18 sq. ft. 
Rooms Capacity per pupil per pupil 
4 20 300 360 
30 36 540 648 
16 48 720 864 


ADDITION TO THE HORACE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
A very detailed study of the needs of the Horace Mann school was made 
which included the following parts: 
a. Most desirable location. 
b. Utilization of the present Horace Mann and Agassiz buildings. 
1) Per cent of school time each room is used. 
2) Per cent of pupil stations used. 
3) Per cent of standard sittings utilized. 
c. Space requirements for a junior high school based on 
1) Present course of study 
2) Present trend in size of classes 
d. Necessary additions to the Horace Mann plant 


PROJECT V. 
TECHNIQUE FOR SELECTION OF TEXT BOOKS 


A procedure for selection of text books including a plan for the selection of a 
committee to evaluate books in the field, and the use of a score card for compar- 
ing the books and the formulation of a statistical method for treating the score 
card results was devised by the Department of Educational Research and Service. 


PROJECT VI. 
TENTH YEAR AT DANIEL WEBSTER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Following the plan of providing 10th year terminal courses in the Junior High 
School for those students who will not go to high school for more than one year 
or perhaps not at all, a study was made of the situation at Daniel Webster Junior 
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High School and Francisco Junior High School to determine whether 10th year 
terminal courses should be offered there. 

Data concerning the holding power of the high schools for graduates of the 
Daniel Webster Junior High School, ages, and vocational choices of ninth year 
pupils, were considered. 


PROJECT VII. 
AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


A study of pupil-progress as shown by an age-grade distribution was made 
for the whole city during the spring term. A report was made to the school prin- 
cipals making certain comparisons and deductions. Some of the outstanding find- 
ings were: 

1. The holding power of San Francisco Public Schools was about as great as 
could be reasonably expected. 

The percentage of ninth grade pupils was 84.25 per cent of the number of 
first grade pupils. 

The median age of San Francisco children for each half-grade corresponds 
closely with the generally accepted grade standards. 

About 15 per cent of pupils were accelerated; 51.40 per cent were at grade 
and 33.60 per cent were retarded. 

The greatest retardation was found in grades six to nine. 

There was less retardation among girls than boys. 

Acceleration increased rapidly in grades ten to twelve. 

The wide spread of ages in any grade. 

The wide distribution of each age through the grades. 


PROJECT VIII. 
SURVEYS OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


1. A survey of the Gough School which is a school for deaf children, was made 
to determine the effectiveness of the instructional program. One of the important 
facts revealed was the late entrance of children to this school. The legal entrance 
age is three years. Pupils entering at ages seven to ten were apparently consider- 
ably handicapped. 

2. A study of the adaptability of the instructional program was also made for 
the Jesse W. Lilienthal School, a juvenile detention home for boys. A lack of an 
extensive vocational program was revealed. 


PROJECT IX. 


CURRICULUM REVISION—Cooperating with Chief Deputy Superintendent A. 
J. Cloud, in charge and Professor William Martin Proctor, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

The following courses were revised and prepared for distribution to the schools: 
1. Elementary Art 
2. Elementary Science 
The following courses were revised for a preliminary adjustment to the needs 
of the pupils in the Junior High Schools: 
1. Mathematics 
2. General Science 
3. English 
4. Social Studies 
5. Languages 
All courses at the Part Time School were revised for a preliminary try-out 
during the coming year. 
The preliminary work on the revision of the Elementary Language course was 
completed. 
Three reports were completed by committees in the fields of The Retarded 

Child, The Gifted Child, and the Student Activities in the Junior High and Ele- 

mentary Schools were submitted to Mr. Cloud. 


CENAM » Ww N 
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PROJECT X 
SELECTION OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


This study was undertaken to set up the qualifications which should be required 
for elementary principals in San Francisco and to formulate a method for the 
selection of elementary principals, considering only training and experience as 
qualifications. Original data were secured from history cards in the office of per- 
sonnel, and from questionnaires sent to selected superintendents; and secondary 
data from a summary of the literature in the field. The study covered a survey of 
the experience and training of San Francisco principals, consideration of the quali- 
fications for principalships in other selected cities; determination of qualifications, 
and a formulation of methods of selection. 

In order to determine the practice at present relative to the selection of ele- 
mentary principals, a questionnaire was sent to Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis, Newark, N. J., New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Portland, 
Ore., Salt Lake, Seattle, St. Louis, Oakland, and Rochester. All, except New York, 
Chicago, and Boston, responded. The following points may be noted from the 
tabulation of the data: 

. Nineteen cities reported. 

. Twelve cities require A.B. degrees. 

. Two cities require 5 years’ training above high school. 

. Thirteen cities require 4 years’ training above high school. 

. Two cities require 3 years’ training above high school. 

. Two cities require 2 years’ training above high school. 

. Fifteen cities require teaching experience from no stated amount to 6 years. 
Indianapolis requires 2 years’ experience as head of department; Newark 
requires 2 years’ experience as vice-principal. 

8. Only one city gives Standard Intelligence test. 

9. Three cities give oral examinations. 

10. Four cities give written examinations. 

11. Two cities give both oral and written examinations. 

12. Physical examination, as such, is not generally required. 

13. Fourteen reported on salary. 

14. The minimum salary ranged from $2200 to $3600. 

15. The maximum salary ranged from $3500 to $5000. 


REPORT OF SANTA BARBARA CITY SCHOOLS 
Raymonp R. Hutcuines, Director of Research and Child Welfare 


A study of the progress and drop-out of pupils who entered the 7th grade in 1925 
and 1926 and the subjects and grades they failed in while in Junior College. 


This study was made so that there might be more accurate information on the 
progress of pupils through the junior high school and to see where the drop-out, if 
any, occurred, 

In all four classes there were 725 7B grade pupils and records of 692 are con- 
sidered. 

The great percentage of failures occurred in the academic subjects, English, 
Mathematics, History, Geography and General Science, and in the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

Either the weaker pupils had been weeded out; pupils had become used to 
junior high school methods; or they were able to avoid the subjects they failed in 
and take other work by the time they reached the ninth grade, so the number of 
failures decreased. 

Conclusions reached are: 

1. The junior high school has met a difficult problem in housing, increased 
attendance and crowded classes with excellent results. 

2. Records and registers need to be carefully kept and dated to make ac- 

cess to them easy and accurate. 


NOUS WN 
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3. There is a great need for guidance and supervision for the pupils who 
fail, drop-out and transfer to part time, Smith-Hughes or cooperative 
trade training classes. (The latter course is being offered now, but was 
not in 1925 or 1926.) 

4. A careful study of failure should be made to determine causes and 
ways of decreasing it. 

5. Changes of address, moving, transfers, etc., must be carefully followed 
by attendance departments. 

6. A more careful check-up of the sixth grade graduates should be made 
by the junior high school. 

(Abstract of selected portion of the report made in the office of the chairman 
of the committee.) 


REPORT OF SACRAMENTO SCHOOLS 
Department of Research and Student Personnel 


PROJECT I. 


Titte: An analysis of the summer occupations of Sacramento city teachers. 
Person ReEsponsis_e: Dr. James F. Bursch, Director of Research. 
DEPARTMENT: Junior college, senior and part time high school teachers. 
Nature: The following analysis was made: 
1. Summer school attendance 2. Private study, research and pro- 
a. Institution attended fessional writing 
b. Degree sought Travel 
c. Credential sought Gainful employment 
d. Subjects studied Attending educational meetings 
e. Amount of credit earned Inactive due to illness 
. Inactive 


Finpincs: Of the secondary school staff, 34 people were working for different 
credentials from those held and 54 were working toward some degree in advance 
of that held at present; 99 attended summer school in 24 different institutions; 
4 attended educational conferences; 37 traveled within the United States (out- 
side of California) and 23 traveled outside of the United States; 103 persons 
engaged in private research or professional writing; 120 persons were inactive. 
Eighteen types of employment were represented by members of the secondary 
school staff engaged in gainful employment during the summer. 


PROJECT II. 


Tite: A study of percentile equivalents of school marks awarded in the Sacramento 
Senior High School to graduating seniors. 

Person Responsis_eE: Director of research. 

DEPARTMENT: Senior high school. 

Nature: An analysis of grades awarded by departments for purposes of includ- 
ing such information on percentile profiles for use in junior college counseling. 

Finpincs: 1. School marks reduced to this form have greater predictive value. 
2. Wide variations exist between different high school departments in the rela- 
tive meaning of grades. 


NOUR wo 


PROJECT III. 

Titte: A study of school time devoted to the preparation for city wide pageant. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: Director of Research. 

DEPARTMENT: Junior college, senior and part time high schools, junior high schools. 

Nature: Study of the amount of time spent by pupils and teachers in preparation 
for the pageant and analysis of the types of activity involved. 

Finpincs: In terms of class and teacher hours, with analysis into the way in which 

the time was spent. (Too much a matter of detail to be fairly represented in a 

summarized statement.) 
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PROJECT IV. 

TiTtLE: A comparative study of the “Fact Knowledge” of students who have had 
the Rugg Social Science Materials and those who have had the regular State 
course of study materials. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: Director of Research. 

DEPARTMENT: First and second years of junior high school. 

Nature: Comparison of knowledge acquired in two years of study by two groups 
of approximately equal ability, one following the State course in social studies, 
the other the Rugg Social Science pamphlets. 

148 individuals studied. 
Kepner-Tyler Test of Background in Social Studies used. 
Frnpincs: A slight difference was found in favor of the Rugg materials group. 


PROJECT V. 
Tite: A study of A and B form students continuing from the Sacramento High 
School into the Sacramento Junior College. 
Person RESPONSIBLE: Director of Research. 
DEPARTMENT: See title. 
NATURE AND FINDINGS oF Project: Form A, 44, 23 per cent; Form B, 144, 77 per 
cent; Total, 188, 100 per cent. 


PROJECT VI. 
Tite: A study of the effect of gainful employment upon problem children. 
Person RESPONSIBLE: Miss Catherine C. Patterson, Department of Placement. 
DEPARTMENT: Junior high schools, part time and senior high schools. 
Nature: A study of, behavior history before and after employment. Sixty problem 
cases were studied. 
Finpincs: “On the whole the minors studied showed greater stability under em- 
ployment than when in school and unemployed.” 


REPORT OF ALHAMBRA CITY SCHOOLS 
Department of Educational Research and Guidance 


PROJECT I. 


TitteE: A possible cause for student failures. 

Person Responsis_eE: Helen V. Hood, Director of Research. 

DEPARTMENT: End of 8A grade. 

Nature: One of the questions asked in the records secured from parents of enter- 
ing B9 pupils is: “How often has your child changed schools?” 

A study of the replies of 258 parents was made because it was felt that 
Southern California schools have a distinct problem in the shifting school 
population. 

Finpincs: Approximately 90 per cent of the entering high school pupils had 
changed schools at least once; 71 per cent at least twice; 64 per cent at least 
three times; 36 per cent at least four times; 23 per cent at least five times; 13 
per cent at least six times; 8 per cent at least seven times; and 9 per cent had 
changed schools more than seven times, or on an average of once each year. 


PROJECT II. 

Tite: A study of the choice of occupations of one hundred entering high school 
_ pupils. 

Person Responsis_e: Director of Research. 

DEPARTMENT: End of 8A grade. 

Nature: This project was carried out because of the feeling that an adequate 
vocational guidance program should be organized for the school system. The 
data used were taken from a questionnaire filled out by all entering high school 
pupils before any guidance work had been begun. 

The question was: “When your school work is completed, what do you 
hope to do as your life work?” 
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The 100 replies selected for study were chosen at random by taking the 
records of the first 12 pupils, arranged alphabetically, from each of the eight 
Alhambra elementary schools. The remaining four to complete the hundred 
were chosen at random from the total remaining copies. 

That this group, as a whole, was unselected on the basis of ability was 
shown by the results of intelligence test records (Terman A) which were as 
follows: 

I. A. Range, 76 to 139; First Quartile, 91.5; Third Quartile, 109.6; Median 
I. Q., 98.6. 

Frnpincs: The distribution of answers to the question indicated that vocational 
guidance was badly needed. 27 per cent replied that they did not know what 
they hoped to do as their life-work. According to the Department of Labor 
classification, all occupations may be classified under nine headings. These 
groupings with the percentage engaged in each field (1920 census) are given 
below. With these figures are given the choices of the 100 pupils studied. 


























Choice 
1920 Census of Alhambra 

: Students 

Classification of Occupations Per Cent Per Cent 
1. Agriculture 26.3 1.0 
2. Extraction of Minerals 2.6 0 
3. Manufacturing and Mechanics 30.8 6.0 
4. Transportation 74 9.0 
5. Trade or Commerce 10.2 2.0 
6. Public Service 1.9 0 
7. Professional Service 5.2 38.0 
8. Domestic and Personal 8.2 0 
9. Clerical Occupations 74 16.0 





(27 per cent did not answer) 
( 1 per cent indefinite) 


PROJECT III. 


Titte: A study of the advisability of establishing a vocational bureau at the high 
school, 

Person REsPoNsIBLE: Director of Research. 

DEPARTMENT: Questionnaire sent out to manufacturing and business concerns of 
community. 

NATuRE: Questionnaire devised and sent to 95 representative businesses. All the 
Manufacturing concerns listed by the Chamber of Commerce were included. 
Others were chosen as being representative of various types of occupations. 
Thirty-seven replies, or 39 per cent, were received. The questionnaire consisted 
of eleven questions tending to bring out the type of persons hired, the training 
required, the chance for advancement, and the attitude of the employer toward 
the establishment of a vocational bureau at the high school from which recom- 
mended employees might be secured. 

Finpincs: Because of the small number of replies, only general conclusions could 
be reached. The fact that a vocational bureau might reasonably be begun at the 
present time was brought out, since most of the concerns employ new help 
during the year, and approximately from 100 to 175 pupils of high school age 
are hired yearly by these concerns. A variety of types of work was also indi- 
cated as being open. 

PROJECT IV. 

TittE: A report on the American Council Spanish test as used with Al0 Spanish 
classes. 

Person Responsiste: Helen V. Hood. 

DEPARTMENT: A1O classes. 

Nature: In May, 1928, and January, 1929, the American Council Spanish test was 

used with the Al0 Spanish classes. Results were secured upon the basis of 
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x”, “y”, and classifications. The median I. Q. was also indicated in the 
analysis of the results. 

Finpincs: All classes except the “x” groups failed to reach standard on all parts 
of the test, suggesting that further study is needed to determine the cause. 
PROJECT V. 

Titte: A study of the use of standardized tests with modern language classes in 

Southern California high schools. 

Person Responsis_e: Director of Research. 

DEPARTMENT: High school. 

Nature: When it was found that the Alhambra Spanish classes appeared to be 
below average, it was decided to make some study of what was being done in 
surrounding high schools. Accordingly, a letter was sent to 25 Southern Cali- 
fornia high schools, asking a reply to the two following questions: 

(1) Whether there was any standard, such as I. Q., by which unqualified stu- 
dents are kept from enrolling in modern language work. 

(2) Whether or not a standardized test had been used and if so what results 
were found. 

Frnpincs: The replies from fifteen schools indicated that there is not much uni- 
formity in the standard of work which has been reached by the various schools. 
Of 9 schools which had used tests, 3 were above standard, 2 below standard, 
and 4 gave no replies as to what standards had been reached. There seemed, 
also, to be little uniformity as to the methods used in keeping undesirable stu- 
dents out of modern language work, although the majority seemed to feel that, 
if possible, pupils with low I. Q. should be kept out. 5 out of 15 schools have 
no standard to eliminate unqualified students. 


REPORT OF RICHMOND SCHOOLS 
Department of Research 
Miss Nora ASHFIELD, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


el 


Richmond has been working along the lines of all school systems during the 
past year. A coordinator was placed over both junior and senior high school whose 
duty it was to conduct group conferences upon course of study and the formation 
of non-academic groups in senior high school, these groups to provide more ade- 
quately for pupils coming from junior high schools where there are homogeneous 
groupings. 

For two semesters junior high school counselors, with the assistance of the co- 
ordinator, have placed all pupils leaving the high ninth grade into homogeneous 
groups as nearly as possible wherever the high school program will permit such 
groupings. The criteria for the ratings necessary for this type of work are teachers’ 
ratings and mental age as derived from mental tests. 

As a result, revised courses of study were prepared, in mimeographed form, 
for all subjects in the secondary schools which went into effect at the opening of 
the fall semester. Non-college preparatory groups in senior high school have been 
arranged in English, mathematics, history and physiology. 

There is, as a result of the above work, a closer contact between deans of boys 
and girls in both schools, to consider the problems of counselling; a better articula- 
tion in the shop program; a continuation of meetings of members of faculties of 
both junior and senior high schools for the purpose of discovering other procedures 
that will provide for better adjustment of pupils. 


REPORT OF ALAMEDA CITY SCHOOLS 
Department of Research 
Even T. ELLEFson 
PROJECT I—A COMPARISON OF SUCCESSFUL AND 
UNSUCCESSFUL PUPILS 
A study of traits and other conditioning factors of pupils whose scholastic 
records are above what would be expected from their general scholastic abilities 
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as measured by educational and intelligence tests, compared with such traits and 
other factors of pupils whose records are below such expectancy. 

The grades included in the study range from H-9 to H-12 inclusively. 

The school records of each pupil in grades H-9 to L-12 were inspected and 
compared with his ability index. This index was taken as an average of the pupils’ 
1.Q. and E.Q. as determined by the Terman Group Test and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test respectively. The pupil whose records deviated conspicuously from what 
would be expected from their index were selected for further study. 

For the items selected for study, complete data were secured on 42 girls above 
and 58 girls below, 23 boys above and 53 boys below expectancy. The items in- 
cluded are those shown on the accompanying form. (Report on A and B students.) 

This study is not yet completed. A larger number of pupils, a more accurate 
selection of these, and more detailed data on certain items will be sought. 

So far, the following outcomes seem to be indicated: 

No significant differences are seen in most of the items. 
The following differences seem to be significant: 

Successful pupils have planned for a longer schooling, express a very 
much greater interest in their school work, and do more home study. 

Teachers ascribe a high record to ability, work, and interest. 

A second Terman Group Test, given after a lapse of from one to two 
and a half years, showed an increase for both groups. But the successful 
pupils showed a significant increase. This raises the question as to whether 
their first test had been too low, or that superior scholarship had improved 
their ability to do the test. 

The above results are about equally applicable to boys and girls. 


PROJECT II1—THE HOUR PERIOD 


A detailed study was made of the following items in order to exhibit the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of decreasing the number of school periods per day; 
the number of classes in the various departments, the available class rooms and 
laboratories and shops, the number of teachers required, the teacher load, the 
number of study-hall students, the average number of subjects per student, the 
length of advisory period needed, length of lunch period needed, desirability of 
directed study under the class teacher, the reduction of study-halls, and the taking 
and reporting of rolls. As a result of the findings, the school periods were changed 
from seven 40-minute periods with double periods for laboratory subjects to six 55- 
minute periods for all subjects. 


PROJECT III.—CURRICULA 


For the simple and effective guidance of advisers and pupils, and for the con- 
sistent and practicable sectioning of pupils in classes, a set of four curricula was 
drawn up. These set forth the minimum requirements for graduation from high 
school, and the required and specially advised subjects for the respective objectives 
upon leaving high school. A copy of this bulletin on curricula is included. 


PROJECT IV.—TEST SERVICE 


The following testing is regularly carried on: 

Pupils entering the L-9 grade for whom there are no available intelligence and 
educational test records are given the Terman Group Test and the Stanford 
Achievement Tests. The results of these two tests are combined to form an index 
of the pupil’s general scholastic ability. 

Students seeking recommendation to colleges are given a battery of tests made 
up of the following: 

Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School Graduates. 

Iowa High School content Examination. 

Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary. 

Test in “English A,” given by English Department. 

Teachers are assisted in the selection, giving, and use of tests in the various 
subjects. 
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PROJECT V.—MARKS 

To aid in the interpretation and assignment of school marks, data on their dis- 
tribution are collected and arranged. Increased standardization is secured through 
bulletins and discussions. A copy of one such bulletin in connection with the intro- 
duction of the revised system of marks accompanies this statement. 

As a guide towards an interpretation of the revised system of marks promul- 
gated by the State Department of Education, the following data were presented at 
the teachers’ meeting on Thursday, Sept. 12, 1929, 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS BY SEMESTERS 
Fall’24 Spring’25 Fall’25 Spring’28 Spring’29 
PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 














 — 14 12 12 13 13 
2’s 39 39 40 43 40 
3s 31 33 34 % 38 
oe 16 16 14 8 9 
DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS BY DEPARTMENTS 
June, 1929 


Eng. Math. Sct. Hist. Lang. Gr.Arts Home. Music Com’l. Ind. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 


SS enemas 5 7 6 9 16 16 15 50 18 21 
BO answinene 40 37) $8 31 33 39 45 48 40 49 43 
eee 45 44 51 52 33 33 27 10 25 28 
PW ccnietiianetiins 10 12 12 6 12 6 10 0 8 8 


December, 1924 











| See eae 7 11 16 12 15 12 27 57 11 11 
TOE scitnsiblhbid 32 31 37 41 35 51 45 37 50 40 
OP dais Oe a ies Bes i 
a 18 20 12 12 15 7 13 1 21 23 
Distribution 
of Indexes 
in A. H. S. Distribution of Marks 
Revised Marking Theoretical (Average U. of C. Dec., 1927 
System with Distribution of 1.Q0.&E.0.) L.D. U.D. Gr. 
State Definitions Per Cent Per Cent 26,214 18,871 2,837 
A. Superior 7 10 1238 &up 98 12.5 36.3 
120 
Better than Average.............. 24 31 {115 30.3 38.3 48.3 
{ 110 
{ 105 
C. AVERAGE 38 39 { 100 43.3 38.4 12.7 
{ 95 
f 90 
D. Barely passing ............----0-: 24 | 85 13.2 8.6 2.0 
80 
F. Failure ......... 7 a 3.4 2.2 0.7 


In the last 4% years the percentages of 1’s and 2’s have remained very constant, 
but in the increase of 3’s and the decrease of 4’s we have been increasing the de- 
mand for a 3—, and thus moving towards the revised system. 

The theoretical distribution shown is that of an unselected population. But our 
student body is selected to the extent shown by the percentage of the respective 
groups of indexes. Now, the distribution of marks bears a close relation to the 
degree of selection of the groups concerned. This fact is a matter of common 
experience and to take it into account in, our marking is to comply with practically 
universal usage. The relation is clearly shown in the data for the distribution of 
marks at the University of California. In addition; note the distribution in the lower 
division and its close resemblance to the distribution of the groups of indexes in 
the high school. It is seen that the indexes may serve as a guide in marking. But 
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each teacher will need to determine the distribution of these for his own students. 
This can most easily be done by means of the room to room cards. (Advisers 
should ‘enter the indexes in the first column.) The indexes will afford the teachers 
valuable information as to the work that may be expected of each student. But the 
mark assigned the student will, of course, be based wholly on the student’s achieve- 
ment. Distributions are to be thought of statistically, that is, as applying to groups 
of at least one hundred. 

It is important to observe that “C” is the basic mark—the mark to which the 
other marks are referred for their meaning. “A” does not mean 95 per cent, 100 
per cent or perfection. “F” does not mean zero or 50 per cent or 70 per cent. 

Students should be apprised of the following values: 


A=>1 
B=2+&2 
C=2-&3+&3 
D=3— 

F=4 


A & B=recommending marks. 

Dis a passing mark and credit will be counted toward graduation, but D will 
not be accepted as part of the 30 units required for admission to the University of 
California. 

Plus and minus will not be used. 





LIBRARIANS SHOULD BE LIBRARIANS 


In the June number of THe Quarterty there was published a report on Junior 
High School Libraries in California. The survey was made by a committee of the 
California School Library Association, of which Miss Marjorie Fullwood, of the 
Franklin Junior High School, Long Beach, was chairman. The findings of the com- 
mittee pointed clearly to the need of trained librarians in library positions. And yet 
a typographical omission of the little word “not” in the sentence, “in California one 
of the most urgent needs is that librarians should [not] be teachers,” wrecked one 
of the most important recommendations of the committee. The committee found that 
there is urgent need of placing the libraries in the hands of trained librarians. It 
recommended that where this plan cannot be followed in small schools, teachers 
responsible for library service should qualify for this work by taking summer courses 
in librarianship, and that teachers colleges should offer summer courses which would 
enable teacher-librarians to qualify.—Epitor. 











GRADUATE DEGREES, WITH MAJOR 
FIELD IN EDUCATION, GIVEN DURING 
THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1928-29 


B i 
This list ts published in THE QuaRTERLy for the purpose of revealing 
to the profession the problems in education studied and reported on 
by graduate students in the colleges and universities of California, 

j a 








AT UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Doctor of Philosophy Degree 
Hersert EpGar SMITH 
Thesis: The validity and reliability of teachers’ judgments of difficulty in 
curricular material. 
The Doctor of Education Degree 
FLoyp FRANKLIN CALDWELL 
Thesis: Comparison of blind and seeing children in certain educational 
abilities. 
FRANK OTTERBEIN EvANS 
Thesis: The factors affecting the cost of school transportation in California. 
Leon Sayre McDANIEL 
Thesis: The selective function of extra-curricular activities in high schools. 
VIRGINIA SOMES SANDERSON 
Thesis: Dramatic art in the secondary schools of California. 
Mien Woo 
Thesis: A study of effects of some incentives upon mental efficiency of 
school children. 


The Master’s Degree 
Eunice V. ADAMS 
Thesis: The comparative reliability of eight arithmetic tests. 
EmMA GENE ASHBURN 
Thesis: The effect of school participation on the personality of the child of 
four to six years as measured by his health habits, his social adjust- 
ments and his mental activities. 
James Hiram Beprorp 
Thesis; A study of the vocational interests of California high school stu- 
dents based on a survey of twelve rural high schools. 
Horace Horton Biair 
Thesis: A study of the growth of population and a prediction of population 
and school enrollment for the city of San Diego, California. 
EMMA MARGARET BRUBAKER 
Thesis: Studies on the methodology of computing reliability coefficients by 
various methods. 
Henriette Loutse Brupos 
Thesis: Present practices in junior high school mathematics as determined 
by an analysis of courses of study. 
Joun Mitcuett Burk 
Thesis: Evaluation of a course in general science in terms of desired out- 
comes. 
GuysBert Puititips CAHOON 
Thesis: Some factors in the prediction of success in student teaching. 
CAROLINE CATHERINE CILEK 
Thesis: A study of pupils’ errors in equations. 
LAWRENCE THEODORE CRAWFORD 
Thesis: The selection of teachers. 
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HarRIETTE SHIRLEY EtzeEv 
Thesis: Tendencies in statistics in psychology and education. 
Francis WILLIAM FEENY 
Thesis: The program of studies in the private high schools for boys in Cali- 
fornia. 
Paut FLEMING 
Thesis: A study of the organization of the staff of the superintendent of 
schools in California cities. 
Orto Lee Fox 
Thesis: The present status of music teaching in the high schools of Cali- 
fornia, 
Howarp Rrxon GAINES 
; Thesis: Managerial ability as a factor of success in horticulture. 
RicHAarpD NATHANIEL GIBSON 
Thesis: Health work in Minnesota high schools. 
VERNE HALL 
Thesis: Sanitary equipment of secondary schools. 
ELizABETH HATFIELD 
Thesis: A study of the health of seventeen-year-old pupils at Merritt and 
University high schools from the records of physical examinations. 
TILLiE BEATRICE HESSELBERG 
Thesis: The reliability of achievement tests with items arranged in order of 
increasing difficulty and in chance order. 
FLorENcE Lir1an Hurp 
Thesis; The status of the rural supervisor in California. 
Hattie HENDAL JAcogs 
Thesis: The extra-curricular phase of international education. 
EvetyNn GERTRUDE JONES 
Thesis: Home economics as a factor in the success of the modern home. 
Maset FreprikA MaIn 
Thesis: A survey of teachers’ loads. 
Nettie AuGusta MAURER 
Thesis: The possibilities in training young children to exercise judgment. 
Georce Meyer, Jr. 
Thesis: Responses of pre-school children to a guinea pig. 
Smwney ALBERT RICHMOND 
Thesis: The educational provisions of canon law from the earliest times to 
1484. 
DwicHt MuNpDELL RUTHERFORD 
Thesis: An analysis of the relationships existing between the agricultural 
extension service and the Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture 
program in California. 
Lyp1a ANNE SALISCH 
Thesis: A study of the waitress’ trade, with recommendations for training. 
JoHN SOELBERG 
Thesis: The relation between amount of professional study and teacher 
efficiency. 
James LLEWELLYN Spriccs 
Thesis: Factors influencing the financial income from farm projects of 
Smith-Hughes classes. 
Ernest Orw1n TALBOTT 
Thesis: Comparison of essay and objective examinations from the stand- 
point of sampling. 
ArcHiE Mitton TuRRELL 
Thesis: Organizing a study of curriculum revision in the senior high school. 
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RatpH Hawkes WALTERS 
Thesis: A manual of experiments in direct and alternating current elec- 
tricity for the use of students who are preparing for the semi- 
professional occupations in electrical engineering. 
Harotp NEwMAN WEAVER 
Thesis: The administration of the California state textbook plan, with spe- 
cial reference to history textbook adoptions in high schools. 
GILBERT CLARENCE WEDERTZ 
Thesis: History of the origin and administration of public endowments of 
the University of California. 
HerRMAN E. WEstT 
Thesis: The administration of teacher sick leave benefits in Oakland, 
Berkeley, and San Francisco. 
IrMA WHITE 
Thesis: How honestly and how accurately do pupils grade their papers? 
WriLttiAM HARDCASTLE WRIGHT 
Thesis: Vocational commercial education in the junior college. 


AT CLAREMONT COLLEGE 


The Master’s Degree 
Date GLICK 
Thesis: Comparison of two methods of teaching elementary algebra. 
Emma GRACE POTTER 
Thesis: Occupational representation in some Pomona Valley high schools. 
Epna B. Wor 
Thesis: The overlapping of the high school and college courses of study in 
mathematics. 
GeorciA EsTHER SHROPSHIRE 
Thesis: The problem of guidance in music in the public schools. 
Hazet Beckwith NOHAVEC 
Thesis: The teaching of correct habit formation and character training to 
children in the elementary schools through the use of songs. 
Grace ELizABETH REEVES 
Thesis: Adult Mexican education in the United States. 


AT MILLS COLLEGE 


The Master of Education Degree 
DoroTHEA ORR 
Text book submitted in lieu of thesis: English for dull normal children. 


AT OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The Master’s Degree 
Crare N. Pettit 
Thesis: The effect of the public junior college on the small senior colleges 
in Southern California with special reference to Occidental college. 


AT UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Doctor of Philosophy Degree 
KevorkK Avepis SARAFIAN 
Dissertation: History of Education in Armenia. 
The Master’s Degree 
Evetyn Lyon ADAMS 
Thesis: Collateral reading procedures. 
Fay GREENE ADAMS 
Thesis: The need for and suggestions on curricular enrichments in secon- 
dary education. 
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Auice P. ALLcuTT 
Thesis: Methods of conducting a program of kindergarten-primary games. 
CARROLL ATKINSON 
Thesis: The selection of junior high school teachers: an effort to evaluate 
certain qualities to be sought for in the employment of teachers for 
junior high school work. 
GeraLp HAMILTON AYERS 
Thesis: The evaluation of gymnasium equipment in terms of usage and 
cost. 
FLorENCE THARP BAKER 
Thesis: The relationship between reading ability and success in Biology. 
Lituian H. B. Bit_ups 
Thesis: How to handle classroom discipline in an elementary school. 
CHRISTOPHER BELL Bouton 
Thesis: An analytical study of the duties of the boys’ vice-principal. 
Hitpa Mary Bouton 
Thesis: A study of the conditions of Home Economics in the public ele- 
mentary and junior high schools of the United States. 
Laura BELLE BrincE 
Thesis: Major factors conditioning success of high school seniors before 
graduation. 
BLancHeE F, Britrain 
Thesis: The organization of social science curricula in junior colleges. 
Atta May Brown 
Thesis: A study of the progress of pupils in an adjustment room for 
retarded children of normal intelligence. 
Tuomas Mito Burcess 
Thesis: The contribution of the graded Sunday school lessons to the reali- 
zation of the objectives of secondary education. 
Crarence U. ButrerFiELp 
Thesis: The administration and supervision of student stores in senior 
high schools of California. 
Ann AMELIA CooMBES 
Thesis: A study of purposes, methods of classification, and plans of activi- 
ties of the home room as presented in Educational literature and 
practices of the Los Angeles Junior High Schools. 
Sipney Harotp Davipson 
Thesis: A study of the effects of rest periods on learning curves in type- 
writing. 
DorotHy Dota DEcKER 
Thesis: The objectives, content and methods of retail merchandising Edu- 
cation in secondary schools of California. 
Maser Louise Ditton 
Thesis: Administrative work in California high schools as a field for 
women. 
Expa M. Dopritt 
Thesis: Professional training of elementary teachers in teachers colleges in 
the United States. 
Eva.ine P. DowLinc 
Thesis: The ability of students to organize their ideas. 
Ruta M. Eakin 
Thesis: Supply and demand of teachers in California in 1926-1927. 
FLoRENCE Eve.t 
Thesis: The status of the junior college teacher in California. 
Grace O. JoHNSTON FISCHER 
Thesis: A study of the educational factors contributing to success in real 
estate salesmanship. 
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WILLIAM RALPH FocHT 
Thesis: A study of the records and reports of the smaller high schools of 
Southern California. 
JoHNNYE GILKERSON 
Thesis: Procedures in physical education for women in college. 
Grace ELLEN GILSON 
Thesis: Procedures in teaching high school dramatics. 
IsaBeL R. GoparD 
Thesis: An evaluation of ninth grade classics. 
Epona B. Goprrey . 
Thesis: A study of the honor society. 
GiLBertT Oscar GOODSELL 
Thesis: The housing of extra-curricular activities in the senior high school. 
Jessie GRAHAM 
Thesis: The present status of commercial teacher training in the degree- 
granting institutions of the United States. 
MARGARET GREEBLE 
Thesis: Methods of teaching the Spanish novel in higher education. 
RoLaAND WELLS GRINSTEAD 
Thesis: An experimental evaluation of the school excursions. 
Watter A. HALL 
Thesis: A follow-up study of Chaffey Junior College students. 
Lioyp HerBertT HAMREN 
Thesis: An experimental evaluation of printed questions as a study method 
in American History. 
Jennie Lovett Havens 
Thesis: The survey of a Los Angeles elementary school. 
ANNA LENORE HARDER 
Thesis; Trends in the teaching of World History in the secondary schools. 
Cora ReseccA HENDERSON 
Thesis: How to individualize instruction in a mixed group. 
Giapys M. Hictey 
Thesis: Teaching technique of the one-teacher school. 
WILLIAM FRepeRICK HuFF 
Thesis: A study of the provisions made for libraries in elementary schools 
of Southern California. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JAMISON 
Thesis: An experimental study in methods of teaching social sciences in 
high school. 
CHARLES RAIMOND JOHNSON 
Thesis: A study of curricula of Architectural schools in the light of pro- 
fessional service. 
Bevu_aH Bouck Karas 
Thesis: The intelligence of children in families and the age of parents. 
Vivian CLarrReE KLENE 
Thesis: The comparative effects of repeating and trial promotion on pupil 
achievement. 
Herman B. Lanpis 
Thesis: The correlation between the old type tests and new type tests in 
American History as related to classroom use. 
IRENE Mir1AM LANDSBERG 
Thesis: An evaluation of the present methods of union high school support 
in Southern California for the years 1923-27. 
RusseLt Graypon LEITER 
Thesis: Performance tests for measuring native intelligence. 
Hazev Gertruve LoncG 
Thesis: Methods of teaching journalism in secondary schools. 
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PAuULINE Frances Lyncu 
Thesis: The status of domestic service in Los Angeles. 
Erra Norris MacCioskey 
Thesis: The distribution and rating of substitute teachers. 
Winnie Maz MACKEY 
Thesis: A survey of the elementary schools of Tuolumne County California. 
RusieE MANN 
Thesis: The need of junior high school pupils for stronger elementary 
bonds in Arithmetic. 
CLarRENCcE A. Marcy 
Thesis; The relation of hearing deficiencies to retardation in the elementary 
school. 
Marcaret Dororpy McGarry 
Thesis: Curriculum and methods in B11 journalism. 
Gienn Bovarp MERRYFIELD 
Thesis: A study of the trend of giving a place to moral teaching in the 
high schools of California. 
Utysses Grant Brxpy MEYER 
Thesis: Methods of teaching Latin. 
Lynpett Murret MICHENER 
Thesis: Methods used to stimulate school savings bank deposits. 
AvtpHa Aucustus Mock 
Thesis: The relative values of the use of motion pictures with bright and 
with dull children. 
WILiiAM CLARENCE Morrison 
Thesis: The construction of a training course in municipal camp adminis- 
tration from an analysis of the activities. 
Heten M. Murpuy 
Thesis: Synthesis of materials for a high school course in the economics of 
transportation occupations. 
Marjorie P. NicHoLs , 
Thesis: The relationship between improvement in the health of high school 
girls and their improvement in scholarship. 
Mary ELten NoLtan 
Thesis: Drill procedures in elementary Arithmetic. 
Gustav Henry OFFERMAN 
Thesis: A study of the education of newspaper reporters. 
Frances P. PARNALL 
Thesis: The present status of the doctrine of mental discipline and the 
transfer of training. 
JosEPHINE Rem RAMSEY 
Thesis: The administration of locker systems in the secondary schools of 
California. 
EpwyNaA HENRIETTA RANDALS 
Thesis: A comparative study of the intelligence tests results of some Mexi- 
can and Negro children in two elementary schools. 


Betu REED 
Thesis: A survey of retardation in a Los Angeles elementary school. 
E.izABETH ANNE REED 
Thesis: The development and needs of supervision in high school from the 
standpoint of the English teacher. 
Joun Raymonp RISsSER 
Thesis: Some of the qualities of a teacher which are predictive of adminis- 
trative success. 
Epuraim THOMAS RosBINsoN 
Thesis: Occupational exploration in the field of animal husbandry applic- 
able to the McKinley Home. 
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Stuart Bates RoucH 
Thesis: The powers and limitations of school boards to enter into capital 
outlay contracts in California. 
IRMADELE Rous 
Thesis: Trends in the teaching of foods in high school. 
Date F. SEER 
Thesis: The prognostic values of reading comprehension scores on scholar- 
ship grades for two years at the University of Southern California. 
Mary Errre SHAMBAUGH 
Thesis: The place of folk dancing in the program of physical education for 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Lucite Marie SLAGLE 
Thesis: Relative values of recitations and laboratory activities in social 
sciences, 
Guiapys LILLIAN SNYDER 
Thesis: Making the high school annual. 
Ipa Loutse SPECHT 
Thesis: A study of failure among high school students of superior intel- 
ligence. 
ETHEL TAYLOR 
Thesis: The changing content and emphasis in world history textbooks 
between 1900 and 1928. 
Anna K. THOMPSON 
Thesis: A study of mixed and ability grouping in eighth grade arithmetic. 
LiLtaAH GERTRUDE THOMPSON 
Thesis: A study of objectives, content and methods of seventh grade 
Mathematics. 
ARDELLA BITNER TIBBY 
Thesis: Some problems of the Dean of Women in a junior college. 
Writi1AmM WINTERS TRITT 
Thesis: The administrative problem involved in determining the recom- 
mendation to higher institutions of graduates of a senior high 
school of Los Angeles. 
Ernest Von GRUENIGEN 
Thesis: The housing of general science in the representative high schools 
of California. 
Witii1aM Liston WALKER 
Thesis: An experiment in teaching history in reverse order. 
CHRISTOPHER A. WELCH 
Thesis: An analysis of the administration of twenty-five scholarship socie- 
ties in Los Angeles and vicinity. 
EmMA WHITTINGTON 
Thesis: The administration of senior high school libraries in Los Angeles. 
Heten Louise KAHLE-WICKES 
Thesis: A professional curriculum preparing for the position of Dean of 
Women, 
FLorENCE ALDEN WILSON 
Thesis: The sense of touch—its importance in detecting differences in the 
composition of textile materials. 
Crectt CLARENCE WRISLEY 
Thesis: A study of non-vocational business information commonly used by 
adults as a basis for a course in general business information. 
GERTRUDE B. WyMAN 
Thesis: Methods of teaching creative writing with especial reference to 
poetry. 
GrorGeE RAYMOND Z!uGENFUSS 
Thesis: An evaluation of methods of predicting school success in Mathe- 
matics. 
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AT LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 
The Doctor’s Degree 
RatpH WaLpo SwWETMAN 
Dissertation: A method for measuring educational opportunities in and 
financial abilities of the elementary school districts of California. 


The Master’s Degree 
WituiaM Jacop ALLMAN 
Thesis: A study of certain differences among ability groups in a junior high 
school. 
Oscar ALBIN ANDERSON 
Thesis: Better management in education. 
REGINALD BELL 
Thesis: A study of certain phases of the education of Japanese in Central 
California. , 
ALBERT BIAGGINI 
Thesis: Training and qualifications of rural high school teachers. 
Hersert Kemp BippuLPH 
Thesis: Homogeneous versus mixed grouping in the teaching of general 
science. 
RaLpH THomas BisHop 
Thesis: A study of the Health of teachers in a western city. 
Everett Ettis BLANCHARD 
Thesis: Elementary statistics as applied to secondary education. 
. RUTHERFORD RoMAYNE BRAND 
Thesis: Student opinion in California junior colleges. 
SHIRLEY Lanny BRINTLE 
Thesis: A study of a set of twelve-year-old quadruplets in the light of the 
nature and nurture hypotheses. 
Harry AxeL Burke 
Thesis: The development of the professional education of teachers in 
Nebraska. 
ARTHUR GRAHAM BuTZBACH 
Thesis: The segregation of Orientals in the San Francisco schools. 
WiLi1AM StTuRGEON CASSELBERRY 
Thesis: Some factors in the adjustment of part-time pupils. 
ArtHuR WILLIAM Cox 
Thesis: A study of selected problems of the junior high schools of Long 
Beach, California. 
James Russet, Croap 
Thesis: Testing spelling ability by recognition and correction of misspelled 
words. 
Harotp McDonatp Davis 
Thesis: The junior college transfer in University athletics. 
Marinita Davis 
Thesis: A study of Tolstoi and H. G. Wells as educators. 
N. Evetyn Davis 
Thesis: A study of junior business training needs in the George Washing- 
ton Junior High School of Pasadena. 
JosepH AxLoystus DowpELL 
Thesis: Growth of Agricultural instruction in the public school system of 
California. 
Harvey Harrison Ferris 
Thesis: A proposed course of study in Mathematics for high schools. 
Frank CHARLES FITZPATRICK 
Thesis: A study of errors in spelling made by Oregon high school 
students. 
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Harvey BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Thesis: Valid aims for a curriculum in religious education. 
Ray FRANKLIN 
Thesis; The selection of teachers in cities. 
JouHNn Epwarp FRASER 
Thesis: Instructional counselling in the senior high school. 
Francis Noste GAvuLT 
Thesis: The National Defense Act and Military Training. 
Georce WILLIAM GITTINS 
Thesis: Picture-Word Association spelling test. 
Mary ALice GRIFFITH 
Thesis: A study of Physical Education for girls in the junior high schools 
of California. 
RAYMOND FRANKLIN HAWK 
Thesis: Use of Thorndike Examination in a Normal School. 
JosepH BLACKBURN HILL 
Thesis: The relation between length of school year and elementary school 
costs. 
Daisy Law Hou 
Thesis: A practical course of Parental Education for Chinese Mothers. 
Yam Tonc Hou 
Thesis: A proposed system of public education for the City of Chung Shan, 
a hypothetical Chinese city. 
WALTER JupDSON HUNTING 
Thesis: An administrative plan for the reorganization of Nevada’s state 
public school system, 
WALTER KAULFERS 
Thesis: Prognostic value of the I. Q. in Spanish. 
HANDEL WHITTAKER KELLY 
Thesis: The administrative problems of a high school principal which arise 
from interschool athletics, 
Ernesto Ray KNOLLIN 
Thesis: Construction and layout of high school and college athletic fields. 
Austin LANDRETH 
Thesis: Revenues and the Equalization of the burden of taxation for edu- 
cation in Oregon. 
Herpert NorMAN McCLELLAN 
Thesis: Curriculum-making in the part-time school. 
THERON Lewis McCuen 
Thesis: Leadership and intelligence. 
CiLetvie C. MINATRA 
Thesis: The problem of retardation and elimination in the small high school. 
Cecir Paut Morritt 
Thesis: School service to the rural community. 
Myuitta Mae Morris 
Thesis: The development of a course of study for the elementary schools 
in a California city. 
CuHarLes ALFrep NELSON 
Thesis: The Union high school organization in a typical western county. 
Epmunp Paut O’REILLY 
Thesis: A history of Santa Barbara State Teachers College. 
Harotp Kincspury OuUIMET 
Thesis: Obsolescence of elementary school buildings. 
Ross Pace 
Thesis; Supplementary reading material in the first six grades. 
DARRELL RUSSELL PARKER 
Thesis: A digest of the school laws of Arizona: With proposals for amend- 
ment. 
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Jenxins BENNETT REEs 
Thesis: A course in vocational science for the San Jose high school. 
GerTRUDE EMMA RENDTORFF 
Thesis: The teaching of German in the secondary schools of California. 
Extis Gray RHODE 
Thesis: The school custodian. 
Paut Lon Rivers 
Thesis: A study of dual administration as practiced in Union high schools 
in California. 
DorotHy OvERFELT RULON 
Tuesis: An experiment with two different procedures in the practice periods 
in typewriting. 
Etmo NALt STEVENSON 
Thesis: Handbook of nature games. 
Paut Stewart STOLLAR 
Thesis: The printing and management of student publications in the larger 
high schools of ‘California. 
Harvey GRANT TAYLOR 
Thesis: The value of free industrial material—an aid in vitalizing the school 
curriculum. 
Epwin BELMont TILTON 
Thesis: An analysis of applications for teaching positions in a city school. 
Freperic McLANAHAN TONGE 
Thesis: A program of extra-curricular activities for the elementary schools. 
Rex Harpin TURNER 
Thesis: Desirable qualifications and duties of a high school dean of boys. 
Cart WALTHER TVEDT 
Thesis: An analysis of the master of arts theses in education at Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 
CHARLES THOMAS VANDERVORT 
Thesis: Military training in the secondary schools of the United States. 
Frances CAROLINE WHITE 
Thesis: Teacher training in Normal School extension projects. 
Joun Martin WHITING 
Thesis: Factors that should be considered in making a teacher’s salary 
schedule and the weight that should be given each. 
Cartes GILBERT WRENN 
Thesis: A study of the law of effect. 

















A STUDY OF VOCATIONAL INTERESTS OF 
CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


BASED ON A SURVEY OF TWELVE 
RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS* 
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Herbert Hoover High School, Glendale, Calif. 


Vocational Interests and the High School Program 





Table IX. This table is intended to 
present a comparison between the 
vocational trends and the courses 
of study offered in the various 
schools. Five of the twelve schools 
studied were found to have no defi- 
nitely outlined courses of study, 
although offering work of the type 
indicated in the table. In these 
schools the curriculum is organized 
on the basis of required and elec- 
tive subjects. However, it was 
found that all the schools offered 
a full college preparatory course, 
whether definitely outlined or not. 
They also offered a sufficient range 
of subjects to provide for a general 
course. 

It would naturally be expected 
that, where a wide diversity of 
courses is offered, a well-balanced 
distribution in vocational choice 
would result. This assumption is 
borne out to some extent when a 
careful study of Table IX is made. 
The average percentage of students 
choosing Agriculture among the 
four schools which offer agricul- 
tural courses, is 9.2 per cent, com- 


HE Curriculum in Relation to Vocational Choice. 
hope that a study of the curricula offered in the various 
schools would throw some light on the problem of vocational 
choice, Table IX was prepared. 

A word of explanation is needed in order to interpret 
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MEY: A: Agrivitvre. Cz Commerce G6: General. 
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Table IX should be read thus: In School 
No. 1, the distribution in vocational choices 
among all the students studied was: Agri- 
culture, 4.0 per cent; Extraction of Min- 
erals, zero per cent; etc. Definitely out- 
lined courses of study offered in this school 
were: Commerce, General, Homemaking, 
etc. Where equivalent work was given but 
not organized as a course of study, it is indi- 
cated in the table. 


*The first part of this study was published in the June, 1929, number of Taz Quarrerty. 
The study was made by Mr. Bedford while a teacher in the Escalon High School, and was 
submitted as his thesis for the Master’s Degree at the University of California.— 


Editor’s note. 
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pared to 6.0 per cent for the schools in general. In one school offering an 
agricultural course, however, the percentage drops to 2.8. Among the four 
schools offering the largest diversity of courses, the percentage choosing 
professional service is 41.7 compared to 42.4 for the schools in general. 
The school which has the highest percentage in professional service (56.5) 
is the smallest school of the twelve, offering, of necessity, only a limited 
number of courses. On the other hand, the school which has the lowest 
percentage (29.9) in professional service ranks highest in diversity of 
courses. 

The percentage of students found choosing the professions does not 
seem to have any direct relation to the size of the school. The largest 
school in the group, offering a curriculum hardly more diversified than 
the smallest, was found to have 55.7 per cent included in professional 
service. 

Table X shows the twelve schools ranked in order of diversity of 
courses offered and compared to the percentage of students in the school 
choosing the professions. Because of the fact that the number of students 
choosing the other divisions of occupations is not sufficiently large to 
furnish the basis for a reliable comparison, the study is confined to pro- 
fessional work only. 


TABLE X 


TWELVE RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS RANKED IN ORDER OF DIVERSITY 
OF COURSES OFFERED AND COMPARED TO PERCENTAGE OF 
STUDENTS CHOOSING PROFESSIONAL SERVICE. 
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It can be seen from Table X that there is some degree of relationship 
between the richness of the curriculum offered and the percentage of 
students who have chosen professional service. The number of schools 
studied is too small to draw any generalized conclusions, but all indications 
seem to point to the conclusion that the less diversified the curriculum, the 
larger the percentage of students who choose professional work. 
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Vocational Interests in Relation to Grade in School 


Does the disproportion between vocational interests and vocational op- 
portunities become less marked as students progress through high school, 
and as their knowledge of the world’s work presumably increases? 

Table XI is intended to answer this question. The distribution in 
vocational choices is here shown according to grade in school. The per- 


centages are based on the number 
in each grade group. 

It will be observed that the per- 
centage of students in agriculture 
shows a slight increase in the 
junior year, followed by a sharp 
decline when the senior year is 
reached. Manufacturing shows .a 
consistent dropping off from year 
to year for the entire four years. 
The decline in trade is also quite 
pronounced. Clerical occupations 
show a consistent increase, while 
transportation, public service, and 
domestic service remain about the 
same from year to year. Profes- 
sional service shows a considerable 
fluctuation, but ends up with a 
high score (49.5 per cent) in the 
senior year. 

A marked change in vocational 
interests seems to occur between 
the second and third year in high 
school. The percentage of students 
who are undecided in their choice 
of a vocation jumps from 8.9 per 
cent in the sophomore year, to 13.6 


TABLE XI. PER CENT OISTRIOUTION ACCOAOING 
TO GRADE IN SCHOOL. 
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Table XI should be read thus: Of the 
total number of students studied in grade 
9 (freshman year), 6.1 per cent chose 
Agriculture; of the total number of stu- 
dents in grade 10 (sophomore year), 5.9 





percent in the junior year. Con- per cent chose this line of work; etc. 
trary to expectation, the percent- 
age of students choosing professional service does not increase greatly as 
the group becomes more select. This group, in fact, shows a marked 
decrease in the junior year, while clerical occupations show quite a decided 
increase. Trade and agriculture show marked increases also in the junior 
year. The period between the sophomore and the junior years appears 
to be one of change and readjustment in the lives of most boys and girls. 
A detailed study was made of the plans entertained by the students 
relative to high school and college. It was found that, of the 1211 students 
in the entire group, 1128, or 93.1 per cent intend to finish high school, 
while only 50, or 4.2 per cent, say that they do not intend to finish. The 
balance, or 33, do not say. 
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Of the total number of students studied, 599, or 49.5 per cent, say that 
they intend to go to college; 348, or 28.7 per cent, say that they do not 
intend to go; while 299, or 24.7 per cent are undecided or do not say. 


When asked if they saved a part of the money which they earned, 772, 
or 63.8 per cent, replied in the affirmative; 140, or 11.5 per cent, said that 
they did not save; while 299, or 24.7 per cent, did not say. A large pro- 
portion of the 24.7 per cent who did not reply to this question may safely 
be included among those who do not save. 


Table XII shows the percentage of students by schools and within 
each grade who indicated that they knew the training which was required 
to prepare for the vocation which they had chosen. It will be noticed that 
there is some variation from grade to grade within the schools, but the 
averages for all the schools show a consistent increase in the percentage 
of students who think that they know'the training required. The per- 
centage ranges from 45.4 for the lowest school for all grades, to 72.8 for 
the highest, with an average of 57.7 for all the schools. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that the highest percentage is from the only 
school in which a definite course in vocational guidance is given. 


The fact that only a little over half of the students say that they know 
the training required for their chosen vocation, points to a crying need for 
vocational guidance in the rural high schools. 


TABLEMILPER CENT DISTRIBUTION WN CHOICE 
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Vocational Interests and the Course of Study 

The wide variation in the nature of the curricula of the high schools 
studied has already been mentioned. This may be realized through a study 
of Table XIII which shows by percentages the distribution of students 
in the various courses of study as indicated by the answers given in the 
questionnaire. Strictly speaking, the commercial, the homemaking, and 
the agricultural courses are really vocational, and should be classified as 
such. In order to avoid confusion in filling out the questionnaire, the data 
was asked for in the form here tabulated. The classification here desig- 
nated as “Vocational” is intended to designate those vocational courses 
not included under the other classifications, such as the trades and in- 
dustries. 

The vocational preparation offered by the various courses here classi- 
fied is about as follows: Commercial, trade and clerical occupations ; 
Vocational (trades and industries ), manufacturing and mechanical industry ; 
Homemaking, domestic and personal service ; Agriculture, agriculture ; Col- 
lege Preparatory, professional service. 

Although the communities in which these high schools are located are 
not very different in character, the percentage of students enrolled in the 
agricultural course varies from zero to 19.6; in homemaking, from zero 
to 14.1; in trades and industries, from zero to 14.8; in commercial courses 
from 3.2 to 41.6; in college preparatory courses, from 10.7 to 37.9; and 
in general courses, from 10.8 to 64.6. 

One is inclined to wonder whether any wide differences in the cur- 
ricula offered in rural high schools are justifiable in view of the fact that 
the average boy or girl will not remain in the community in which he or 
she is educated. It has already been shown in this study that the average 
boy or girl moves from one community to another on an average of every 
five or six years.’ In view of the highly mobile character of the popula- 
tion of the United States in general, it is questionable whether the voca- 
tional interests of the community should determine too largely the courses 
of study offered in the schools. 

Aside from commerce, the total enrollment in those vocational courses 
which prepare for employment in other lines than professional work, is 
only 11.2 per cent of the total. This is less than half the number enrolled 
in the college preparatory course. It is difficult to justify this condition 
in view of the fact that fully 90 per cent of the students will be forced to 


seek employment eventually in occupations which demand training of less 
than college grade.* 


Subject Matter Interests and Vocational Choice 
In order to determine what relationship exists between the study liked 
best in school and the vocational choice of the student, a study was made 


1 California Quarterly of Secondary Education, Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 286. 


*Ricciardi, Nocholas., The Transformation of the High School. California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education, June, 1928, 
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of the 1039 cases in which the favorite subject was mentioned and in 
which the student had also made a vocational choice. 


In this study, the following occupations chosen by the students in this 
group were considered to be definitely related to the subjects which they 
follow, and were used as the basis of classification: Algebra, engineer ; 
Biology, nurse, doctor; Economics, business, agriculture; English, actor, 
stenographer, reporter, author, librarian; Geometry, engineer; Mathe- 
matics, engineer, architect; Latin, teacher, interpreter; Mechanical Draw- 
ing, mechanic, engineer, carpenter, draftsman, aviator; Physics, engineer, 
mechanic, radio operator ; Public Speaking, actor, minister, lawyer; Sew- 
ing, housewife, domestic science teacher; Shop, mechanic, carpenter, 
draftsman; Typing, business, stenographer, secretary; Cooking, nurse, 
housewife, cook. 

Using the above classification as a basis, it was found that, in 405 
cases out of the 1039, the subject named as the one liked best in school 
was definitely related to the vocation chosen. Four times out of ten, in 
other words, the student’s choice of a vocation was directly in line with 
his favorite study in school. This 


would seem to indicate that the  748LEMRSUBVECT/UTIER INTERESTS OF 
4241 HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS SHOWN 
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of subject matter interests would 
therefore appear to be warranted. 

In the questionnaire, each stu- [ev7ze 
dent was asked to name the subject 
which he liked best of all. He was 
also asked to name the subject [-Aencw 
which he disliked most. 

Table XIV shows the subject 
matter likes and dislikes which 
were expressed by the 1211 stu- 
dents in answer to the above ques- 
tions. The figures given in the 
columns “Like Most” and “Dis- 
like Most” represent the number 
of times the subject was named. 
For purposes of comparison, the 








results of the study are shown ac- 
cording to sex. 

As the number of students who 
have studied each particular sub- 
ject is unknown, no direct com- 


Table XIV should be read thus: Among 
all the boys studied, agriculture was men- 
tioned as the subject liked best in 19 cases, 
while in one case it was mentioned as 
being disliked most; among the girls 
studied, agriculture was not mentioned as 
either liked most or disliked most; etc. 
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parison between subjects is possible. The only significant basis of com- 
parison is the ratio of like to dislike. 

Comparing the various subjects on the basis of ratio of like to dislike, 
we find that in general the practical and special subjects, such as agricul- 
ture, art, commerce, mechanical drawing, music, household arts, and shop 
work, are the most popular. Some allowance must be made for the fact 
that these are not required subjects in most of the schools, and that they 
would therefore tend to be more popular than those which are required. 
But since a large proportion of the other subjects in the curriculum are 
not required subjects, the allowance to be made on this account is rather 
negligible. The conclusion that the newer subjects in the curriculum, such 
as the Industrial Arts, are liked by a greater proportion of the students 
than are the traditional subjects, is borne out by other studies which have 
been made.” 

It will be observed that those divisions of subject matter which show 
the highest ratio of dislike to like, are mathematics and social science. 
The dislike of the average student for mathematics, particularly algebra 
and geometry, is well known; but it is rather surprising to find that social 
science is the most unpopular division of all. 

No doubt the reason why the practical arts are liked better than 
the academic subjects is because of the fact that they appeal more to the 
“‘life-career motive.” The interest which young people have in preparing 
for the vocation of their choice plays a large part in the motivation of 
school work. Another reason for the popularity of the practical subjects 
is that they reflect more closely the activities of real life. Dealing as they 
do with concrete life situations rather than with abstract principles, they 
are better designed to challenge the interest of boys and girls. 

A very interesting thing which Table XIV shows is the pronounced sex 
differences in subject matter interests. It will be noted that the boys dis- 
like English in almost the same ratio as the girls like it. On the other 
hand, it will be observed that the boys like mathematics in almost the same 
proportion as the girls dislike it. The same condition is found also in the 
case of history. 

Figure 4 is intended to represent graphically the sex differences found 
in the large divisions of subject matter. The subjects which were shown 
in detail in Table XIV are here grouped together under six large divisions 
designated as Practical Arts, Laboratory Science, Social Science, Lan- 
guage, Commerce, and Mathematics. The household arts, shop work, 
mechanical drawing, and the other special subjects which are distinctly 
practical in nature have been grouped together under the heading of 
Practical Arts. Although commerce might also be included under this 
category, it appears separately in the graph. English has been included 
under Language. 

It can be readily seen that the vocational subjects, which include the 
practical arts and commerce, show a greater proportion of like to dislike, 


* Terman, Lewis M., Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1, p. 365; Stanford University 
Press, 1926. 
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both for boys and for girls, than any other type of subject matter. In 
the above-named group, it will be noted that the boys like practical arts 
best, while the girls favor commerce. In the academic groups, laboratory 
science, social science, and mathematics are more popular with the boys 
than with the girls. On the other hand, it will be observed that girls like 
language better than the boys. As has been previously pointed out, no 
direct comparison between sub- 
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falling within these large divisions of sub- : S . 

ject matter were named, either as liked or tional subjects, is greater by far 
disliked. The proportion of boys to girls than those who like the college 
within each division is also indicated. preparatory subjects? Apparently 
there are other factors at work which are more subtle and powerful in 
effect, and it is these which sway the more sober judgment of boys and 
girls in choosing a life work. 

To consider this problem in detail would lead far afield from the 
purpose of this study. It may be said, however, that many of these forces 
which are at work in the lives of boys and girls which have caused the 
startling conditions which have been discovered in this study, are to be 
found in the high school itself, with its traditional college preparatory 
background, and its false emphasis on the cultural and “disciplinary” sub- 
jects. Although we render lip service to the “dignity of honest labor,” 
and speak in high-sounding phrases of the “equalization of educational 
opportunity,” and of the fact that our schools are provided for “all the 
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children of all the people,” the secondary schools of America are far 
from being democratized.’ In practice, if not in theory, the secondary 
school still retains its traditional aims and purposes. 

Other factors which have brought about this condition are the false 
social ideals and attitudes with which young people are surrounded on 
every hand; the vaunting ambitions 
of fond parents; the influence of 
well-meaning but academically- 
minded school teachers,—all these 
factors operate to send an unwar- 
ranted number of students dawdling 
along paths of academic effort in 
the vain hope of finding a place in 
the professions. 


FIGURE §. SUBJECT /IATTER INTERESTS OF 
ARUAAL HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
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Figure 5 shows the subject matter inter- 
ests found among the boys in a typical 
school of the group now being studied. The 
length of the bars in this graph indicates 
the number of times each subject was named, 
either as liked most or disliked most. 


am interested in it,” or “I like that 
kind of work.” Of the students who 
answered this question, 680 gave 
answers of this type. Since there 








was no suggestion given by the 
teachers or by the form of the ques- 
tion, this may be taken as a fairly accurate index of the type of “think- 
ing’ which students do concerning the choice of a life work. In fact, 
the choice of a vocation, as these answers seem to indicate, is based more 
upon emotion or feeling than upon reason. Very few answers were given 
which indicated that any great amount of serious thought had been given 
to the choice of vocation. As some one has aptly said, “The choosing 
of a vocation is almost as much a matter of emotion as choosing a wife.” 

At the end of the questionnaire, the student was asked to check any 
reasons which were quoted below: “Advice of parents, teachers, or 
friends,” “Success of others,” “Belief in personal qualifications,” “Experi- 
ence in that line of work.” It was found that 429 students had checked 
“Advice of parents, teachers, or friends”; 327 indicated “Success of 


* Ricciardi, Nicholas, “The Transformation of the High School.” California Quar- 
terly of Secondary Education, June, 1928, p. 373. 
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others”; 642 gave “Belief in personal qualifications”; and 279 checked 
“Experience in that line of work.” 


Of all the reasons given for choice of vocation, 18.3 per cent gave ““Ad- 
vice of parents, teachers, or friends”; 13.9 per cent gave “Success of 
others”; 27.2 per cent gave “Belief in personal qualifications”; 11.8 per 
cent gave “Experience in that line of work”; and 28.8 per cent gave “In- 
terest in, or liking for the work.” 


Although 27.2 per cent gave “Belief in personal qualifications,” only 
11.8 per cent gave “Experience in that line of work.” The occupational 
experiences of rural boys and girls are rather limited, so that only a small 
percentage could be expected to give the latter reason for their choice. 
But the fact that over twice as many gave “Belief in personal qualifica- 
tions,” would seem to indicate that little thought had been given to the 
requirements of the vocation which they had chosen. Here again it is shown 
that the choice of a vocation is determined more by prejudice, sentiment, 
or custom, than by a careful study of the interests and capacities of the 
individual in relation to the demands of the occupational world. 


Favorite Recreations and Vocation Choice 


In a study of 1010 boys and girls who had made a vocational choice 
and who had also named their favorite recreation, it was found that 321, 
or approximately one-third, had named a recreation which was definitely 
related to the vocation which they had chosen. 


The following occupations were named by this group, and were con- 
sidered to be definitely related to the recreations which they follow: Read- 
sng, teacher, journalism, interpreter; Sports, athletic coach; Mechanics, 
engineer, aviator, electrician, mechanic; Music, music teacher, musician; 
Sewing, milliner, housework, domestic science teacher ; Hunting and Fish- 
ing, ranger, farmer; Experimenting, radio operator, chemist; Cooking, 
housewife, domestic science teacher; Ride, ranger, farmer, aviator. 


Considering the fact that most recreations are not very definitely related 
to work of any kind, the number found in which such a relation existed 
was considered to be of some significance. At any rate, it would seem 
worthy of further study. 


Figure 6 shows the percentage of students within each group, boys and 
girls, who named the various recreations listed. (See next page.) 


Undoubtedly the form of the question influenced the answers to this 
question to some extent. The question as originally framed was, “What 
is your favorite recreation?”. The meaning of the word “recreation” did 
not seem to be understood by a number of the high school freshmen on 
which the questionnaire was first tried out, so the question was changed 
to read, “What do you like most to do when you have spare time?”. A 
number of those who answered this question were perhaps thinking of 
“spare time” as the short periods of time which they have to themselves 
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at home after the farm chores or housework is completed at night. For 
this reason, the percentage of students who designated reading as their 
favorite recreation is probably too high. 


There is still another factor for which due allowance must be made. 
It is probable that recreations which are at all questionable in character 


FIG. 6. FAVORITE RECREATIONS OF BOYS AND GIRLS COMPARED BY 
PERCENTAGES WITHIN EACH GROUP 
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Figure 6 should be read thus: Of the 534 boys who indicated their favorite 
recreation, 186, or 36 per cent named “Reading”; of the 585 girls who named their 
favorite recreation, 355, or 59 per cent, indicated this recreation ; etc. 


were omitted and only those which are socially approved were named. The 
chart should, therefore, be interpreted with these factors in mind. 

A comparison of the subject matter interests with the favorite recrea- 
tions proves interesting. Although a large proportion of the boys dislike 
English, more boys have named reading as their favorite recreation than 
any other. Evidently the type of literature studied in school has little 
relation to the reading interests of boys. In the case of the girls, how- 
ever, the correlation between subject interests and favorite recreations 
seems to be positive. The boys seem to be more interested in activities 
which are unrelated to school work. 


In general, the boys tend to like vigorous outdoor sports, and hobbies 
of a mechanical nature; while girls tend to like the sedentary types of 
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recreations, such as music, sewing, and art. The sex differences in favorite 
recreations are quite pronounced. 

Figure 6 shows the distribution which was found in favorite recreations 
among the students in a typical school of the twelve studied. The figures 
shown include both boys and girls and represent the number of times the 
various recreations were mentioned. 


FIG. 7. FAVORITE RECREATIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS BASED 
ON A STUDY OF A RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 
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Figure 7 should be read thus: Of the total number of times a favorite recreation was 
mentioned by the students of this school, “Reading” was mentioned in 90 cases, or 45.5 
per cent of the total number of times in which the favorite recreation was named ; etc. 


It will be observed from a study of Figure 7 that the trends for this 
school follow very closely the trends for the entire group. In fact, the 
range found among the schools was much smaller than would be expected 
considering the fact that they were so widely separated geographically. 

In the light of the sex differences which have been shown in the above 
study of favorite recreations, and also in the study of subject matter in- 
terests which was made in the previous chapter, it might be well if more 
attention were paid to these factors in school organization. Some differ- 
entiation has been made on the basis of ability, and it would seem proper 
that some attention should be paid also to such obvious differences as have 
been pointed out in this study. 
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The differences in the reading interests of boys and girls has already 
been referred to in this study. The fact that boys dislike English in al- 
most the same proportion as girls like it, would tend to show the need 
for the recognition of sex differences./ The type of literature that appeals 
to the boys does not hold the interest of the girls, and vice versa. Boys 
are more interested in stories of adventure, while girls are more inter- 
sted in the type of literature which is taught in the schools. 

It is difficult to justify the large number of girls, who, in spite of their 
dislike for mathematics, are found studying algebra and geometry. The 
value of these subjects to the vast majority of girls who, without question, 
will eventually become home-makers, is highly contingent. Neither their 
recreational nor their subject-matter interests were found to be even 
remotely related to these fields of study. Although the old theory of 
formal discipline has been overthrown for many years, it still seems to 
dominate the smaller high schools. 


Vocational Experience and Vocational Choice 

It was thought that the relation between vocational experience or 
training and the choice of an occupation might be of some interest. Ac- 
cordingly, the 513 cases in which the vocational choice had been named 
and in which some vocational experience or training was mentioned, were 
examined. Since the experience and the training could not in most cases 
be differentiated, they were both included in one category. 

On the foregoing basis, it was found that, of the 513 cases studied, 
238, or slightly less than half the total number, had chosen some occupa- 
tion that was directly related to such training or experience. If we include 
66 boys who chose farming and 8 girls who chose home-making, but who 
failed to indicate that they had had occupational experience in those lines 
of work, the proportion would be raised appreciably. 

Considering the limited range of occupational experience and training 
open to rural boys and girls, the proportion who chose vocations which 
were in line with their previous vocational training or experience is quite 
significant. 

Vocational Choice in Relation to the Father’s Occupation 

The relation between the occupation of the father and that chosen by 
the son was studied in detail. 

In this study it was found that, of the 461 cases in which the occupa- 
tion of the father was given and in which the son had made a choice of 
vocation, only fifty boys had chosen the same occupation as that of the 
father. The great majority of these cases were in farming. 

When it is considered that recruits for the farms of this country have 
been drawn largely from the sons of farmers in the past, the small per- 
centage of farm boys who have chosen to remain on the farm is significant. 

A common factor of economic unrest which is found not only in the 
agricultural group, but in many other occupational groups as well, tends 
to turn boys away from the occupation of the father. 


*Terman, Lewis M., Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1, p. 365, Stanford University 
Press, 1926, 
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Vocational Choice in Relation to Capacity 

The present study has shown that, measured by the various criteria 
which have been applied, the vocational interests of rural high school 
students are largely misdirected. It has been shown that the vocational 
choices of the students studied bear no relation to the vocational oppor- 
tunities which are open to them. The study of the problem would not be 
complete, however, without some consideration of the capacity of rural 
high school students to attain the vocational objectives which they have 
set for themselves. 

Is the problem one merely of lack of opportunity, or is there a corre- 
sponding lack of capacity? Do the students in the group under considera- 
tion have the native intelligence to achieve success in the occupations 
which they have chosen, or are they aiming at a goal which is beyond 
their ability to attain? 

The approach to this problem from the standpoint of heredity 
would seem to be justified. Scientific psychology has demonstrated the 
predominant influence which heredity exerts in the determination of the 
powers and capacities of the individual.’ The intelligence of the father 
may therefore be taken as a fairly reliable index of the intelligence of the 
son. 

Accordingly, a study was made of the intelligence of the fathers as 
indicated by their occupations, and a comparison was made with the intel- 
ligence required in the occupation chosen by the son. Although not en- 
tirely reliable, the occupation of the father is the best available measure 
of his intelligence. 

For the purpose of making this comparison, the Barr Scale was used. 
The Barr Scale, when compared to the occupational intelligence standards 
of 36,300 men of the United States Army examined during the World 
War, has been shown to possess a high degree of reliability.” It ranks 
on a twenty point scale one hundred and twenty different occupations ac- 
cording to the intelligence required in each.’ 

The Barr Scale, for the purposes of the present study, was arbitrarily 
divided into four main divisions, five points of the twenty point scale being 
included in each. Class I, therefore, represents, according to the intelli- 
gence ratings given, the highest class of workers, while Class IV repre- 
sents the lowest class. It must be remembered that the division of the 
scale into classes is purely arbitrary, and, although one occupation may 
fall in a lower class than another, the difference in the intelligence rating 
may be very small. 

In general, Class I includes only the highest type of professional 
workers, and may therefore be designated as “Professional.” It includes 
the following in order of intelligence rank: surgeon, inventive genius, 


* Thorndike, Edward L., Educational Psychology, Vol. III, p. 141; Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1914. 

* Proctor, W. M., Educational and Vocational Guidance, p. 45; Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1925. 

Terman, Lewis M., Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, p. 66, Stanford University 
Press, 1926. 
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musician, research leader, great merchant, publisher, writer, mining engi- 
neer, artist, high national official, university professor, lawyer, mechanical 
engineer, journalist, educational administrator, secretarial worker, con- 
sulting engineer, high school teacher. 


Class II includes those occupations which require somewhat more than 
average intelligence. It may be designated as “Business,” although it 
embraces a wide range of vocations. The following occupations are in- 
cluded, in order of rank: college teacher, physician, technical engineer, 
architect, preacher, art teacher, music teacher, landscape gardener, phar- 
macist, industrial chemist, editor, land owner and operator, musician, train 
dispatcher, nurse and masseur, surveyor, master mechanic, grammar grade 
teacher, stenographer, osteopath, primary teacher, clerical worker, photog- 
rapher, dentist, store keeper and owner, manufacturer, dairy owner and 
manager, foreman, librarian, chef, lithographer, electrotyper, salesman, 
station agent, wood pattern maker, traveling salesman, electric repairman. 

Class III is composed chiefly of industrial workers and may be desig- 
nated as “Skilled Labor.” The large majority of workers fall in this 
group, and the occupations represented may be considered as demanding 
average intelligence. The following vocations are included in order of 
rank: detective, railroad passenger conductor, telegraph operator, linotype 
operator, letter carrier, potter, metal pattern maker, mechanical repair- 
man, undertaker, telephone and telegraph lineman, metal finisher, plumber, 
carpenter, book-binder, tailor, painter, plasterer, stone-mason, forest ranger, 
telephone operator, brakeman, street car conductor, harness maker, gar- 
dener and truck raiser, cook, tinsmith, cobbler, baker, structural steel 
worker, bricklayer, policeman, moving picture operator, butcher, railroad 
fireman, farm tenant, tire repairman, ship rigger, barber, fireman, general 
repairman, munition worker, vulcanizer, saw-mill worker, smelter worker, 
switchman, deliveryman, junkman, longshoreman, drayman, dairy hand, 
bar tender, teamster. 


Class IV is composed of workers of less than average intelligence. 
It may be designated as “Unskilled Labor.” It includes the following in 
order of rank: laundry worker, farm laborer, water-works man, day 
laborer, railroad section hand, hostler, track layer, circus roustabout, gar- 
bage collector, odd jobs, hobo. 


The 461 cases in which the father’s occupation was shown and in 


which the son had made a choice of vocation, were used as the basis for 
the study. 


When the occupations of the fathers were classified into the four oc- 
cupational classes designated above, it was found that 8, or 1.7 per cent, 
fell in Class I; 103, or 22.4 per cent, in Class II; 321, or 70.0 per cent, in 
Class III; and 27, or 5.9 per cent, in Class IV. 

The occupations chosen by the sons were similarly classified, and it 
was found that not a single one had chosen an occupation which was in- 
cluded in Class TV. Of the number whose fathers were included in Class 
I, 25 per cent chose occupations within that class, 62.5 per cent chose 
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vocations in Class II, while 12.5 per cent chose occupations included in 
Class III. 

Of the number whose fathers’ occupations were included in Class II, 
72.8 per cent chose occupations within the same class, 9.7 per cent chose 
vocations in Class I, while 17.5 per cent chose occupations in Class III. 

Of those whose fathers’ occupations were included in Class III, 42.9 
per cent chose occupations within the same class, while 11.8 per cent 
chose occupations in Class I, and 45.3 per cent chose vocations which fell 
in Class II. 

Of the number whose fathers were included in Class IV, not a single 
one chose an occupation within that class, while 14.8 chose occupations in 
Class I, 55.5 per cent chose occupations in Class II, and 29.7 per cent 
chose vocations in Class III. 

Of the total number, 217 were found to have chosen occupations in 
the same class as that of the father. Of the 244 who chose occupations 
outside that class, 220 chose vocations in higher occupational classes, and 
only 24 chose occupations in a lower class than that of the father. 

In general, it will be observed that the sons tend to choose occupations 
which are of a higher intelligence rank than that of the father. 

The social and economic status of the father undoubtedly has a con- 
siderable influence in determining the probable vocational class into which 
the son will eventually go, and if heredity is as powerful in determining 
the capacity of the individual as scientific psychology seems to show, a 
large percentage of the rural high school students studied have chosen 
occupations which are far beyond their intellectual power to attain. 


Conclusions 
Although the scope of this study is not sufficiently inclusive to warrant 
any wide generalizations, the following conclusions may be cited with some 
degree of confidence : 


1. Measured by the various criteria which have been applied in this study, the 
vocational interests of rural high school students bear no relation to the vocational 
opportunities which are open to them. 

2. By the process of analysis which has been used, no justification could be 
found for the excessively large percentage of students choosing the professions on 
the one hand, and for the very small percentage of students choosing industry and 
agriculture on the other. 

3. The choice of a vocation in most cases seems to be governed more by tradi- 
tion and sentiment than by a careful study of the qualifications of the individual in 
relation to the actual demands of the occupational world, 

4. Nearly ninety per cent of rural high school students profess to have made 
a definite choice of vocation. 

5. Among rural high school students, only a little over half profess to know 
the training required for their chosen vocation. 

6. The dominant vocational interests of the community do not seem to influence 
the vocational choices of rural high school students to any great extent. Of 461 
cases examined, only fifty sons were found to have chosen the same occupation as 
that of the father. 

7. Ninety per cent of rural high school students intend to graduate from high 
school, and about fifty per cent intend to go to college. 

8. The best liked subject in school, the favorite recreation, and previous oc- 
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cupational training or experience, are all rather definitely related to the vocational 
choice. 

9. Pronounced sex differences in subject matter interests are found among 
rural school students. 

10. The vocational and special subjects are more popular among rural high 
school students than are the academic subjects. 

11. The favorite recreations of both boys and girls were found to be “reading” 
and “out-door sports.” 


12. Very little evidence of vocational guidance is found in the rural high schools, 
although greatly needed in the light of this study. 


Recommendations 

As evidenced by the vocational interests of its students, the rural high 
school, with its college preparatory background and its academic tradi- 
tions, is failing to develop in its students the occupational interests and 
attitudes which are needed in an industrial democracy. It has been shown 
that, while less than ten per cent of the students can reasonably be ex- 
pected to find employment in professional work, the program of the rural 
high school is largely determined by the interests of that group. On the 
other hand, the interests of the ninety per cent who eventually will enter 
the common walks of life, are quite generally neglected. It has also been 
shown that, as a result of this false emphasis, we are sending an unwar- 
ranted number of our young people dawdling along paths of academic 
effort in the vain hope of finding a place in the professions. 

This condition is not peculiar to the rural high school alone. Doctor 
George S. Counts of Columbia University says: 

The high school of today .. . is peculiarly ill-adapted to the needs of the pres- 
ent high school population. The character of this population has been changing 
rapidly and radically since 1890. The traditional program, in so far as it was ever 
adapted to the achievement of any genuine educational purpose, was designed to 
provide a narrow, academic education for the children of a small privileged social 
class, or for the exceptional children of less-favored parentage. To the extent that 
this program survives today, it is manifestly unsuited to the demands made upon it. 
Formerly the secondary school ministered to the needs of a privileged class or pro- 
vided the means of entrance to that class; today it is supposed to minister to the 
needs of all classes. It cannot perform these new functions with the old program, 
however." 

If any great validity is to be granted the evidence which this study has 
presented, the conclusion which follows is that the rural high school is 
educating boys and girls away from the work which they must inevitably 
do in the world rather than for it. There is grave danger that, unless the 
program of the high school is democratized, lines of social cleavage based 
on an aristocracy of work will be developed which will constitute a menace 
to American democracy. Already we have evidence of this tendency in 
the so-called “white collar complex.” 

If education is to pave the way for social progress, it must gain social 
vision. In order to minister to human welfare it must know where it is 
going; and it must make a scientific adaptation of means to ends. Only 
thus can worth-while objectives be reached. A conscious and purposive 


* Counts, George S., The Senior High School Curriculum, p. 147; University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1926. 
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attempt must now be made to glorify and to make meaningful the work 
of the common man. 

“The schools should invest in profitable enterprises the capital nature 

provides.” But how much progress have the schools made toward in- 
vesting wisely and well the lives of the boys and girls entrusted to them? 
Although education is the largest business in this country, it is the only 
one which attempts to produce in utter disregard of the law of supply and 
demand. Agricultural research bureaus are provided to help the farmer 
in marketing profitably his corn and hogs; but no vocational research 
bureaus are provided to help us in placing profitably upon the labor market 
the product of our schools. 

The fact is recognized that it is possible, by placing undue emphasis 
upon the vocational objective, to make the schools as narrowly vocational 
as they are now narrowly academic. On the other hand, although this is 
only one of the seven cardinal objectives of secondary education, it is in- 
separably bound up with every other. All other objectives fail of their 
purpose if the individual produced by the school is unable to bear his 
share of the economic load of society. 

A proper balance must be reached between the vocational and the cul- 
tural. But so far, as evidenced by the present study, that balance has not 
yet been attained. In a democracy there can be no true culture divorced 
from work; and work without culture is slavery. 

The conditions revealed in this study, involving as they do tremendous 
social and economic waste, demand the immediate recognition of vocational 
education and vocational guidance as among the major responsibilities of | 
the secondary school. | 

But the problem of vocational guidance is not merely a local problem 
for each individual high school to solve independently. The conditions 
which were found in this study were not peculiar to any one locality in the 
State, or to any one high school, but were found to be true for the rural 
high schools of the State as a whole. The problem with which the secon- 
dary schools are confronted is a state, and even a national, problem. 

The State of California must, for its own protection, concern itself in 
this problem. Some assurance should be demanded by the State that the 
money which it expends in the training of boys and girls shall be wisely 
invested. Without a comprehensive program of guidance, the money 
which is spent on such training is largely wasted. 

It would seem proper, therefore, that we should recommend, on the 
basis of this study, not only the establishment of adequate guidance pro- 
grams within each high school, but the creation of a special agency for 
vocational guidance as a division of the State Department of Education 
for the State of California. 





* Thorndike, Edward L., Educational Psychology, Vol. 111, p. 141; Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, 1914. 
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Summary 
A study of the vocational interests of California high school students 
was made under the direction of the University of California and in co- 
operation with the State Department of Education. A representative cross- 
section of the State was secured through a geographical sampling of twelve 
rural high schools. 


The vocational choices of the 1211 high school students included in 
this random sampling were compared to the vocational opportunities open 
to them in the communities in which they are living, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and in the United States as a whole. 


Measured by the various criteria thus applied, the vocational interests 
of these students were found to bear no relation to the vocational oppor- 
tunities open to them. Through the analysis which was made of the 
problem, no justification could be found for the excessively large propor- 
tion of students choosing the professions on the one hand, and for the 
very small percentage of students choosing industry and agriculture on 
the other. It was found that, of the 1211 students studied, 196 or 16.2 
per cent had chosen a profession in which there are, at the present time, 
in the State of California, approximately 5000 unemployed. 


1. Although 88 per cent of the students sampled had chosen a vocation, only 
58 per cent professed to know the preparation required for it. 

2. Of the total number, the percentage of students who had chosen occupa- 
tions within the large divisions of occupations, was as follows: agriculture, 6.0; 
extraction of minerals, .1; manufacturing and mechanical industry, 10.0; transpor- 
tation, 1.3; trade, 8.8; public service, .7; professional service, 42.4; domestic and 
personal service, 1.1; clerical occupations, 17.8. 

3. According to the United States Census Reports for 1920, only 5.2 per cent 
of the people of the United States ten years of age and over are gainfully occupied 
in professional service. On this basis, the supply (42.4 per cent) is eight times 
greater than the demand (5.2 per cent). 

4. In a selected list of professions examined in detail, there was found an 
average of 19.3 times as many young people who had chosen these particular pro- 
fessions as there were members of these professions to be found in an unselected 
group taken from the general population of the same size. 

5. The ratio of supply to demand ranges from .06 to 1 in mining to 10.67 to 
1 in professional service when males only are considered. 

6. In the two large city high schools which were investigated, the percentage 
of students who had chosen professional service was approximately fifty per cent. 

7. The range in vocational interests among the schools studied was found to be 
surprisingly small. 

8. The school which offered the greatest diversity of courses showed the 
smallest percentage of students choosing professional service, while in the school 
which ranked lowest in respect to diversity of courses offered, the largest per- 
centage was found. 

9. Of the reasons given for choice of vocation, 18.3 per cent gave “advice of 
parents, teachers, or friends”; 13.9 per cent, “success of others”; 27.2 per cent, 
“belief in personal qualifications”; 11.8 per cent, “experience in that line of work”; 
and 28.8 per cent, “interest in, or liking for the work.” 

10. In 50 cases out of 461, the son chose the same occupation as the one in 
which his father was engaged. 

11. Of the total number of boys, 217 were found to have chosen occupations 
in the same intelligence group as that of the father, and of 244 who chose occu- 
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pations outside that class, 220 chose vocations of higher occupational classes, while 
only 24 chose occupations in a lower class than that of the father. 

12. The average number of places each student had lived, including the place 
in which he was then living, was 2.7. 

13. Of the entire group, 27.7 per cent were born in the place in which they 
were then living, while 72.3 per cent were born elsewhere. 

14. Of the fathers of these students, 29.9 per cent were born in California, 
40.5 per cent were born outside the State but within the United States, and 29.6 per 
cent were born in foreign countries. 

15. Of the entire group, 93.1 per cent intend to finish high school, while 49.5 
per cent say that they intend to go to college. 

16. The percentage of students enrolled in the various courses of study was 
as follows: commercial, 22.9; trades and industries, 3.5; homemaking, 3.6; agri- 
culture, 4.1; college preparatory, 24.1; general course, 36.9. 

17. In 405 cases out of 1039, the favorite subject in school was found to be 
definitely related to the vocation chosen; in 321 cases out of 1010, the favorite 
recreation was found to be definitely related to the vocation chosen; and in 238 
cases out of 513, previous occupational training or experience was found to be 
definitely related to the occupational choice. 

18. The most popular groups of subjects in the schools studied were, in order 
of rank: practical arts, laboratory science, language, mathematics, social science. 

19. Pronounced sex differences were found in subject matter interests. In 
the case of English, 71 boys named this subject as liked most, while 151 named it 
as disliked most; among the girls, 170 named English as liked most, while 46 named 
it as disliked most. 

20. The most popular recreations indicated by both boys and girls were 
“reading,” and “out-door sports.” 


Every indication seems to point to the conclusion that conditions in 
the high schools of California in general, if not throughout the entire 
United States, are not very different from those discovered to exist in the 
sampling of twelve high schools included in this study. 

The conditions here indicated, involving as they do a tremendous 
social and economic waste, demand the immediate recognition of voca- 
tional guidance as one of the major responsibilities of the school, and the 
establishment of an adequate program for its administration. 

















RADIO IN EDUCATION 


PAUL M. PITMAN 
Educational Director, Radio KPO 


ONE of us knows certainly just what place radio is to have in the educa- 
tional world. That it is to have some place is beyond dispute. 


Up to the present time, broadcasting has been almost wholly devoted 
to music and entertainment. Because of its immaturity, radio has been exploited 
by the selfish and abused by the ignorant. And, now that it appears that radio is 
to enter the schoolroom, we are threatened with a double danger. It will be un- 
fortunate should this same selfishness be allowed to inflict upon the public school 
a mushroom growth of ill-considered and educationally unsound radio programs. 
With equal diligence, we must guard against the costly mistakes which would fol- 
low the untutored entrance into the field of radio of those who are expert in their 
own sphere of education, but who are amateurs in the art of broadcasting. 


In a sincere effort to preclude these dangers, two California radio stations, KFI 
and KPO, have joined hands in presenting to the educational leaders of this State 
the “California School of the Air.” As yet, the California School of the Air is 
little more than a vision, an ideal. It can scarcely be said to have a real existence. 
Thus far, its curriculum boasts but one subject, Vocational Guidance. But, because 
of the need for just such a common meeting ground for broadcaster and educator, 
the California School of the Air comes to birth full of promise. 

No attempt is being made to thrust a whole program of education by radio upon 
the schools; for KFI and KPO believe that radio education must always be sup- 
plementary to the instruction of the regular teacher. The aim of these radio sta- 
tions, and of the educators who have interested themselves in this effort, is to 
develop a curriculum so slowly as to avoid that indigestion which would follow the 
impulsive broadcasting of half-prepared educational material. 

Vocational Guidance by Radio. On Monday, October 7th, from 2:30 to 3:00 
P. M., Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, will inaugurate 
the California School of the Air by discussing, “The Value of Vocational Guidance.” 
At the same hour, on subsequent Mondays throughout the school year, outstanding 
men and women of California will present the challenge of some thirty different 
vocations. Among the speakers are: Hon. C. C. Young, “Government”; Dr. Tully 
C. Knoles, “Education”; Hon, Wm. H. Waste, “Law”; Captain Robert S. Dollar, 
“Shipping”; Paul Shoup, “Transportation.” 

Each speaker will answer five specific questions: 

1. What is the place in the life of the community of your profession, busi- 
ness, or industry? 
What opportunities does it present? 
What rewards does it offer? 
What abilities does it demand? 
. What training and education do you recommend for success in this field? 


The schedule for October follows: 

“The Value of Vocational Guidance,” Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, October 7. 

“Banking,” Will C. Wood, Superintendent of Banks, October 14. 

“Advertising,” John Cuddy, Manager, Director, Californians, Inc., October 21. 

“Medicine,” Dr. Wm. Fitch Cheney, President Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia, October 28. 


Wh wh 











WRITING GUIDANCE INTO THE 
CURRICULUM 


CORA B. FREEMAN 
Principal, Mt. Vernon Junior High School, Los Angeles 


it must pervade every part of a curriculum in intent. Perhaps the truly 

efficient teacher has always viewed the curriculum with a certain reserva- 
tion. He, or rather and chiefly she, realizing the importance of guidance in teach- 
ing has assumed that courses of study are made largely for those who have not 
found out that facts play a small part in the educative process. She knows that it 
is the pupils’ reactions that are important. She knows that it is her joy and duty 
to guide the thinking of her charges in any case, and so she makes alive any forest 
of dead trees and brings forth fruit in the creative energy of the child mind. 

But alas! the true teacher is all too rare. The noble intent of curriculum 
makers must manifest itself so that “he who runs may read,” for in the modern 
junior high school the pace is rapid—at least on the part of the student, and it 
behooves the pedagogue who would keep up with the procession to march steadily 
forward with his eye on the goal. 

What Intent Has the Curriculum Maker? In the past he was restricted in his 
guidance thinking to the vocational aspect of guidance. Now in intent, he includes 
ideals of citizenship, socialization, and at times minimum and maximum essentials 
for the dulls and brights and superbrights. Today guidance refers to the adjust- 
ment of the student to the group, both in and out of school—adjustment socially 
and vocationally. It means the blossoming of interests in all fields, making for 
happiness and stability. 

Shall we concede that one of the objects of a general education is to help the 
young to become acquainted with the best that is known or guessed about mankind 
and the world; that it concerns them to know this, and that it should be so pre- 
sented that it will, by encouraging them to scrutinize our stock notions and habits, 
best prepare them to live more intelligent lives and deal more wisely than their 
predecessors with old and new problems. How are mankind’s guides and instruc- 
tors to modernize their outlook sufficiently to attack this supreme problem? 

What Shall the Curriculum Mean? In spite of the existence of the master 
teacher and in full recognition of her skill, the fact remains that the curriculum, the 
subject matter presented, is a vital element in education. 

What shall we have? The experiences of mankind are valuable, but these ex- 
periences must be selected with a view to the child’s interest. Not alone must we 
regard the future. The present interests must guide us. Does our curriculum 
nourish a child’s ambitions? Does the subject matter appeal to the initiative of 
teacher and child? Is the curriculum well organized? Does it continually appeal 
to the organizing ability of the child? 

Are major and minor parts of subject matter differentiated? Are teacher and 
child given an opportunity to discriminate as to the relative importance of the vari- 
ous divisions of subject matter? 

In the conduct of the schools it is well for citizens to determine the ends 
proper to them, and it is their privilege to judge of the efficacy of results. But the 
administration of the schools, the making of the curriculum, must be left to the 
persons whose life is devoted to this cause. 

Character Training as an End in Education. All the world is agreed that 
education is for social efficiency, and all the world claims to know the method that 
will produce it. Will direct teaching accomplish it, such as moral teaching, so 
called? Our best thinkers in education tell us that academic knowledge of right and 
wrong does not help in building right habits. A course of study varied and rich 
enough to call for those impulses and activities of social life which need practice 
in the child is our goal. 


© HE implications of guidance are so far-reaching in our thought today that 
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There is a difference between moral ideas and ideas about morality. Moral 
ideas take effect on conduct and improve it. The business of the educator is to 
see that ideas acquired by children are presented in a vital way, so they may be- 
come motive forces in the guidance of conduct. This demand and opportunity 
make the moral purpose universal, dominant in all instruction, whatsoever the topic. 
If it were not so, the situation would be a sorry one for moral training, for we 
must spend our time not in moralizing but in definite content, and if we cannot 
form character while we teach, character forming cannot be the ultimate end of 
education. No, our methods must be such that in acquiring intellectual power 
behavior becomes more enlightening, more consistent and more vigorous. 

The School and Society. The school exists to advance the welfare of society. 
The ethical responsibility of the school cannot be limited to citizenship and merely 
obeying laws. The child is ours to train for all his social relations. This means 
training in science, art, history; it means command of methods of inquiry and 
tools of intercourse and communication—a trained body and skilful eye and hand- 
habits of industry—leadership as well as obedience, power of self-direction. We 
cannot educate for any fixed station in life. 

The only way to prepare for social life is to engage in social life. The school 
represents a genuine community life. The curriculum must be selected and or- 
ganized to provide material for giving the child a consciousness of the world of 
which he is a part. The curriculum must include such method that the teacher is 
ever conscious of the underlying psychology of learning, of the application of the 
principles of character building, inherent in the work. Our curriculum must include 
training in judgment, in relative values in initiative, in working toward an aim. 

Child Participation Furnishes the Opportunity for Guidance. Only by practice 
and exercise can these mental habits be formed. If there is enough method written 
into our curriculum we shall have guidance in the schools. 

How shall we proceed? Only by writing into our curriculum such suggestions 
that the teacher is kept ever in mind of child participation in the work, can we have 
guidance. Once the units of content are selected, it is fairly simple to write in 
phrases that will direct the teacher to regard initiative, the training in judgment, the 
process of organization of thinking, and to have no work in progress without a 
vital aim. The simple questions, “Which do you prefer?” or “What is most im- 
portant,” or “What shall we do first” or “Why do we do this?” or “What do you 
think he should have done instead,” will open fresh vistas. 

But we return, as always, to the teacher of genius. It is easy to write it down. 
The artist is the teacher who can inspire, who cares for each child, and to whom we 
all much look with or without a curriculum. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE UNREC- 
OMMENDED STUDENT? 


J. B. LILLARD 


President, Sacramento Junior College 


al NRECOMMENDED or Form B students may have, upon graduation from 
the high school, from none to fourteen recommended units. The results 
of the findings of Dr. Touton and others regarding the students who have 
from twelve to fifteen recommended units are well known to California principals. 
Our own findings are similar. There never has been and never will be much doubt 
about the ability of the very few superior and the inability of ‘the very inferior 
students to do traditional college work. The problem centers about the many 
borderland students. 

Before deciding what we shall do with the unrecommended students, let us 
first try to discover why there are so many of them. 

Such obvious causes as laziness, lack of native ability, and lack of ambition are 
not our chief concern, but we are concerned with other causes. Many high school 
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students, being at the peak period of adolescence, have one or more off-years. Others 
are not, for one reason or another, ready to set up their life objectives. 

Educators believe, however, that the fellow who knows where he is going usually 
not only knows how to get there but is willing to put forth his best efforts to 
assure his arrival. We have the natural born nonconformist type of student. In 
his wisdom or his ignorance, he looks upon much that is taught him as useless. 
Whatever the cause, he will not, for the time being at least, “take a program.” 
Health (including malnutrition), parental interference, poor home study condi- 
tions, economic pressure (too little money or too much), the interrupted high school 
life due to parental migrations, temporarily falling in love, inadequate student 
guidance in the high school, and rarely, I think, poor teaching, are causes that may 
affect an otherwise good student and place him in the Form B group. 


We have found that after entering the junior college many students come to 
themselves. Whether this be due to the added responsibility placed upon him, or 
to the approach of maturity with its serious and sometimes emotional and practical 
aspects, or to other causes, making them better students, your guess is as good as 
mine. The forces at work are probably too complex for analysis. 


Our undifferentiated classes and our uniform minimum standards of promotion 
have undoubtedly added to the number of Form B students. How many loafers 
have been made out of brilliant students because of the laggers who absorbed the 
attention of the teacher and reduced the lesson-load, no one knows. 


Another factor in producing Form B students is our scholastic measuring stick. 
As high schools, colleges, and universities are now organized, the emphasis is placed 
on abstract as contrasted with social and vocational intelligence, and we still empha- 
size the memoriter process and the regurgitation that too often measures it. 


What shall we do with Form B students? Some of us do not come into court 
with clean hands. For example: Our records at Sacramento show that of 331 
freshmen who registered in the fall of 1926, 137 were duly graduated two years 
later. In the meantime, twenty-eight had transferred to other institutions, eighty-two 
dropped out the first year and sixteen the second year, thirty-eight were still in the 
institution, fifteen were disqualified, and fifteen dropped out but returned later. 


In addition to the 137 students above mentioned, there were holdovers from 
previous years and transfers from other institutions, making a total of 163 who were 
graduated. Of these 163 students, 125 went to institutions of higher learning, 12 
returned to the junior college for special work, and 26 are in the University of Hard 
Knocks. Of the 125 referred to, sixty-six were Form A and fifty-nine Form B 
students. Four of them were disqualified at the end of the first semester, two of 
them were Form A’s and two Form B’s. The index number for all the 125 was 
1.27, and the curve was skewed toward the top; that is, there were more A and B 
than D and F grades. 

This was all very well for those who survived and entered the upper division; 
but what of those who fell out? Such a tremendous mortality concerns us greatly. 
We know we have some sins of omission to answer for. As a result, we are setting 
up terminal and special courses for those who are asking for a kind of bread we 
have not supplied in the past; and in doing so, we are completely disregarding the 
content and method of the upper division preparatory courses and curricula. 


What shall we do with the Form B student? We shall accept him, and we shall 
give him, to the limit of our ability, what he wants and needs. We may salvage 
him for upper division work, or we may equip him, as far as possible, for his life 
work while he is in the junior college. He may lack high abstract intelligence, but 
he often has high social intelligence. If so, he almost invariably has capacity for 
leadership. Until we have followed the Form A and Form B students out into life 
and rated them one or two decades out of school on the basis of their attitude 
toward society and the place they have achieved in it, we can hardly afford to say 
that the Form A students are entitled to all the higher educational advantages. Our 
national welfare demands that we train the Form B student as adequately as we 
do his scholarly “elder brother,” even though we train him differently. 






























A SILENT READING TEST IN FRENCH 
M. EUSTACE BROOM anp L. P. BROWN 


State Teachers College, San Diego 


] URPOSE. This is a new silent reading test in French, de- 
signed to furnish a reliable, valid, and comparable measure of 
achievement in comprehension of the meaning of the printed 
French language at different stages of instruction. The test 
may be used in secondary schools and colleges as an aid in 
the correct placement and educational guidance of students during their 
study of French. 


Derivation and validation. The test is based upon a background vocab- 
ulary list in French." Insofar as was possible, only words in the list were 
used in the test. Since the material is such as is commonly presented in 
elementary French textbooks and in advanced French textbooks, and since 
teaching practice follows quite closely the organization and materials of 
such textbooks, the authors feel justified in the method of validating the 
content of the test. 

The experimental try-out of materials and the breaking up of the test 
items into two duplicate forms (A and B) follows the procedure described 
by Ruch and Stoddard.* The experimental work on this test was done in 
three San Diego, California, high schools; seventeen Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, junior and senior high schools; and in six rural and small town 
high schools in California and in Oregon. 


Content of the test. The content of the test is varied in order to pro- 
vide the teacher with clues as to the sudents’ ability to interpret several 
types of French reading matter; narrative, statements of geographical, 
historical, and mathematical fact, simple description, poetic description, 
and scientific description. Each exercise includes a printed French para- 
graph followed by two questions, each with four suggested responses, only 
one of which is right. The questions and answers are given in French. 
The organization of the directions and test content gives clues as to stu- 
dents’ ability (1) to follow specific directions as stated in the exercise; (2) 
to analyze reading materials for the essential idea or element in the para- 
graph; (3) to grasp the meaning of the question as given; (4) to select 
the one right answer from the several nearly right answers; and (5) to 
follow thought through a maze of detail. The test is completely objective 
in form. ' 

Time required. Either form of the test can be given in twelve minutes, 
two for the reading of the directions page and the remaining ten for the 
actual doing of the test. This is ample time allowance, since speed of 





1 Wood, Ben D. “A Comparative Study of the Vocabularies of 16 French Text- 
books.” Modern Language Journal, 11: 263-89. February, 1927. 


*Ruch, G. M. and Stoddard, G. D. Tests and Measurements in High School In- 
struction, Chapter 18. World Book Company, 1927. 
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response is desired as well as correctness of response. If a longer exami- 
nation is required, both forms of the test may be used, requiring but 
twenty-two minutes of class time (since the directions page need be read 
but once). Further comment on this procedure will be given under the 
discussion on the reliability of the test. 

Tentative norms. The norms include five percentile measures for 
each semester-of-study and sex group. Percentile norms are not quite as 
accurate in general as T-scores or other similar measures based on the 
standard deviation, but they are probably more meaningful to the average 
teacher. The median and the quartiles are only special names for the 
twenty-fifth, fiftieth, and seventy-fifth percentiles. 


TABLE I. 


TENTATIVE NORMS FOR THE SILENT READING TEST IN FRENCH. 


Semester of Number 
Study Sex of Cases Pers 0: Md Qs Pere 
First Boys 196 3.1 6.0 8.4 12.4 15.7 
Girls 285 2.5 5.6 8.6 12.6 15.6 
Second Boys 251 68 10.9 15.0 20.2 26.8 
Girls 774 7.2 10.9 14.5 18.9 26.7 
Third Boys 94 10.5 15.1 17.9 22.4 27.2 
Girls 248 12.3 15.0 20.0 23.2 27.1 
Fourth Boys 194 13.2 17.1 21.2 26.3 30.9 
Girls 404 14.6 15.7 22.4 28.4 32.4 
Fifth Boys 18 24.5 
Girls 70 18.2 22.8 27.5 31.4 34.3 
Sixth Boys 44 20.3 25.5 31.2 35.4 37.3 
Girls 198 19.3 24.3 29.6 34.3 37.1 
Seventh Boys 14 32.9 
Girls 22 33.2 
Eighth Boys 10 35.3 
Girls 64 27.6 31.9 35.7 37.0 39.6 
Second college Boys 22 26.0 28.8 32.5 8 38.2 
Girls 86 27.5 31.3 32.1 37.9 39.3 
Fourth college Boys 12 35.5 


Girls % 
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Two tables of “mental age norms” have been provided for the use of 
teachers desiring to compare pupils’ scores on a mental age basis. These 
standards were determined by slightly smoothing the curve of median 
scores by mental ages as yielded by the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability. Because of the slight differences found in achievement of boys 
and girls (Table 1) the “mental age norms” were determined for each sex 
group separately. 


Taste II. 


MENTAL AGE NORMS FOR BOYS, SILENT READING TEST IN FRENCH. 





Semester-of-study 








































































































Score 1 2 3 4 5 6 
1 : 15-8 
2 15-9 
3 15-10 
= 15-11 
DS - csicimintedieeiieeeimateeane 16-1 16-8 16-0 
6 16-3 16-9 16-1 
7 16-4 16-9 16-2 
8 16-6 16-10 16-4 
9 val 16-7 16-11 16-5 
10 16-8 17-0 16-6 16-8 
| fae 16-10 17-1 16-7 16-9 
12 16-11 17-2 16-8 16-11 
13 oh 17-1 17-3 16-11 17-1 
14 17-2 17-3 16-11 17-4 
15 a 17-4 17-4 17-0 17-6 16-9 17-5 
16 17-5 17-5 17-1 17-8 16-10 17-6 
17 17-6 17-6 17-2 17-9 16-11 17-7 
Rs ae 17-8 17-7 17-3 17-11 17-0 17-10 
19 17-9 17-8 17-4 18-0 17-1 17-11 
20 , 17-10 17-8 17-5 18-1 17-1 18-1 
21 17-10 17-7 18-3 17-2 18-2 
a aduidiences 17-10 17-8 18-5 17-3 18-3 
23 17-11 17-9 18-7 17-3 18-4 
24 18-0 17-10 18-9 17-4 18-5 
25 18-1 17-11 18-10 17-5 18-6 
26 18-1 18-0 18-11 17-6 18-7 
27 18-2 18-2 19-0 17-6 18-8 
28 18-2 18-3 19-2 17-7 18-8 
29 18-4 18-5 19-4 17-8 18-10 
ig A SS I MG «225 18-5 18-7 19-6 17-8 19-0 
31 17-8 19-1 
32 17-9 19-2 
33 17-10 19-3 
#4 17-11 19-4 
35 18-1 19-5 





NOTE. These norms are based on 936 cases. 















Score 1 

> Scena 15-9 
BS ptiiccetie 15-10 
B* Bis 15-11 
as Cae Cree 16-0 
ia ree 16-0 
ea inthe 16-1 
aan 16-2 
DB ies 16-3 
_ isonarene 16-4 

a aatasiaits 16-5 

es 16-6 

am 16-7 

a 16-8 

a 16-9 

aren 16-10 

ere 16-10 

eee 16-11 

a 17-0 

Se 17-1 

ae 17-2 

ae 

Le 

rica 

re 

I seatecadiontbs 

eS 

re 

are 

ees: 

RS 

Be ntti 

BT digesendatts: 

Pe Gbcnames 

{ae 

35 

ere 

37 

Ghee 

ar 

ae 


15-10 
15-11 
16-0 
16-1 
16-2 
16-3 


16-4 
16-5 
16-6 
16-8 
16-9 
16-10 
16-11 
17-0 
17-1 
17-2 


17-4 
17-5 
17-6 
17-7 
17-8 
17-9 
17-10 
17-11 
18-0 
18-2 


16-1 


16-2 
16-4 
16-5 
16-6 
16-7 
16-8 
16-9 
16-10 
17-0 
17-0 


17-2 
17-3 
17-4 
17-5 
17-6 
17-7 
17-8 
17-10 
17-11 
18-0 


NOTE. These norms are based on 1,328 cases. 


Taste III. 
MENTAL AGE NORMS FOR GIRLS, SILENT READING TEST IN FRENCH. 


4 


16-6 


16-8 
16-9 
16-11 
17-0 
17-2 
17-3 
17-5 
17-6 
17-8 
17-9 


18-1 
18-2 
18-4 
18-5 
18-7 
18-8 
18-9 
18-10 
18-11 
19-0 


Semester-of-study 


5 


16-1 
16-2 
16-3 
16-4 
16-5 
16-6 


16-7 
16-7 
16-8 
16-9 
16-10 
16-11 
17-0 
17-1 
17-2 
17-3 


17-4 
17-5 
17-6 
17-8 
17-9 


18-0 
18-1 
18-2 
18-3 
18-4 
18-5 


18-6 
18-7 
18-8 
18-9 
18-10 
18-11 
19-0 
19-1 
19-2 
19-3 


19-4 
19-5 
19-5 
19-6 
19-7 
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17-5 


17-6 
17-7 
17-7 
17-8 
17-10 
17-11 
18-1 
18-1 
18-2 
18-3 


18-4 
18-5 
18-5 
18-6 
18-7 


17-3 
17-4 
17-5 
17-6 
17-7 
17-9 


17-10 
17-11 
18-0 
18-1 
18-2 
18-3 
18-4 
18-5 
18-6 
18-6 
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Validity of the test. No satisfactory criterion for validity has as yet 
been found other than that the tests are largely based upon standard class- 
room practice. The test scores were correlated against semester marks in 
French with the coefficient of correlation, positive .450 (166 cases). Since 
the test measures only one variable, the ability to comprehend the meaning 
of the printed French language during silent reading, and since this skill 
is only one of several fostered during the teaching of French,” high corre- 
lation between teachers’ marks and test scores should not be anticipated. 

Reliability. The reliability coefficients of the test have been computed 
for three groups of students chosen at random from those tested in.Los 
Angeles and San Diego. These coefficients indicate a satisfactory degree 
of reliability. The tests are quite consistent in their measuring effect. 


TasLe IV. 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE TEST. 
Index of 
Grades Number r (Pearson) P.Ex k reliability 
10-12 190 850 014 527 922 
9-12 83 834 022 552 913 
10-12 300 862 .010 507 .928 


The differences between average scores on the two forms for these 
three groups (Table 4) are small. It is important to know whether the 
differences are significant or are accidental; i.e., not greater than might 
arise from fluctuations of random sampling of identical materials. Table 
5 includes the findings as to the reliability of the differences. 


TABLE V. 


RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN SCORES FOR 
THE TWO FORMS. 
% of Diff./S. D. ( diff.) 


Diff. Chances necessary to always 

Grades Number S.D. (diff.) in 100 insure a difference 
10-12 190 8i 79 27.0 
9-12 83 1.40 92 46.7 
10-12 300 1.06 85 35.3 


The chances vary from approximately 79 to approximately 92 in 100 
that the actual differences between mean scores for the two forms of the 
test, A and B, (the differences between the true measures) are greater 
than zero. A difference between mean scores which is greater than three 
times the standard error is taken as indicative of the existence of a reliable 
difference. In one case (Table 5) the difference is less than the standard 
error, and in the other two cases it is but slightly greater than the standard 
error, so we can be reasonably sure that the differences found are not 


* Touton, F. C. and Struthers, Alice B. Junior High School Procedure, pages 403-4, 


Ginn and Company, 1926. 
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significant. Apparently there is not a real difference in measurements 
obtained by the use of the two different forms of the test. 

The use of both forms of the test tends to increase the reliability of 
measurement. Such a procedure is possible (as has already been pointed 
out) because of the little class time needed for giving the test. Coefficients 
of reliability which represent the best estimate for the reliability of the 
test when both forms of the test are used as one are given in Table VI. 


TAasBLe VI. 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE TEST (SPEARMAN-BROWN). 


Grades Number r(Pearson) r (Spearman-Brown) 


10-12 190 850 919 
9-12 83 834 .909 
10-12 300 862 926 


Values of the test for teachers. The test should be of aid to teachers 
of high school courses in French in several ways. It should aid in classify- 
ing pupils into sections for the purpose of differentiating their rate of 
progress or for enriching the curriculum for the more able pupils; and it 
should be of material assistance in the determination of students who have 
earned promotions or failures. The test should also serve in the assign- 
ment of school marks, by furnishing a more objective and reliable basis 
for judgment than the teachers’ unsupported estimates of achievement. In 
setting up immediate educational objectives, such as checking the course of 
study to determine the amount and rate of instruction with given groups 
of pupils, the test should serve an immediate end; and provide an unbiased 
means of comparing the results secured by a teacher in different sections 
of her courses or by different teachers of similar courses in the same 
school or in different schools. 














A STATE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE OF 





TECHNOLOGY 


G. VERNON BENNETT 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Southern California 


for a type of vocational education, terminal in character, 
suitable for institutions of junior college grade.* The in- 
vestigation was first directed along the line of inquiry as to 
whether there are occupations which cannot ordinarily be 
trained for in schools of high school grade but which on the other hand 
do not require the length of training ordinarily given in universities. This 
investigation revealed that there is a considerable number, of such occupa- 
tions and that each employs a very large number of workers. The follow- 














ing were discovered to be of this type: 


Accountant 


News reporter 


Bank teller Nurse , 
Buyer-shipper Nurseryman-orchardist 
Cafe manager Optometrist — 
Dairy farmer Physiotherapist 
Detective Pho tographer 
Draf Printer 

a-eeween Station agent 
Embalmer 9 

Stenographic secretary 

Hotel keeper Stockraiser 
Landscape gardener Storekeeper 
Large-scale farmer X-ray operator 
Librarian Watchm: 


At present there are fully two million persons gainfi.y employed in 
these occupations. In addition to these employments there are several oc- 
cupations of this grade carried on as home vocations—that is, by owner- 
housekeepers. 

The next part of the study led to an inquiry as to whether there are 
institutions in the United States giving adequate vocational training for 
the occupations named. It was found that many private institutions con- 
ducted for profit are giving an inadequate training at a high tuition cost. 
But most people who enter these occupations do so without school or 
institutional vocational-training of any sort. There are almost no publicly 
supported institutions making direct provision for training occupationers 
in the knowledges and skills of the employments listed in this group. It 
is a striking thing that the public carries on at great cost universities and 
four and five-year colleges, preparing students for occupations on the pro- 
fessional level, but does little or nothing for the occupations of the group 
lying just below that level. 


* Bennett, G. Vernon, Vocational Education of Junior College Grade. Warwick and 
York, Baltimore, 1928, 
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Moreover, the public provides adequate funds and general support for 
vocational training on the high school level. This takes care of a large 
number of trades, industries, clerical occupations, farm employments and 
businesses of one kind or another. 


The question naturally occurs to one—why should not the public 
‘through nation, state, or district, provide for vocational education on this 
two-year collegiate level? There is probably no answer to this question 
except that the matter has never been brought fully to the attention of the 
public. When that is done there can be no doubt but that the public will 
insist upon providing vocational education for this group of occupations 
as completely as it does for those on the higher and the lower levels. This 
seems the more likely since there are many state school plants which could 
well be used for these two-year institutions. 


One such school plant as this is located in Los Angeles. The Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles has moved this fall from its former plant 
on North Vermont Avenue to its fine new group of buildings out in West- 
wood Hills. It would seem as if this might give the State an opportunity 
to set up at the Vermont Avenue plant (in addition to the present junior 
college classes) a two-year college of technology; or convey the property 
to the City of Los Angeles, or to a junior college district, for the same 
purpose. If this plant should be retained by the State authorities govern- 
ing the University of California or if an entirely new State two-year 
technical institution should be brought into existence, the Board of Regents 
would probably want to make provision that the college of technology 
should in no way compete with the University of California in Los Angeles 
or with the University at Berkeley. That is to say, it would provide that 
there should be given in the college of technology certain occupational cur- 
ricula entirely distinct and different from the professional curricula given 
in the universities. 

It ought to provide also that any curriculum in the college of tech- 
nology which should be found to be too short to give full training for its 
occupational objective, should there-upon be lifted out of the college of 
technology and lodged at the University. For example: The Board of 
Regents might establish in the State College of Technology a two-year cur- 
riculum in optometry. If, after trying it out, it should be found that two 
years were not sufficient for giving a thorough training in optometry, but 
that it would require a student three or four years to master the techniques 
of that profession, then the Board would remove the curriculum in op- 
tometry from the college of technology and place said curriculum at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. In this way competition between 
the two institutions would be removed and California would not be sub- 
jected to that struggle between State schools for recognition which goes 
on in so many states of the union. It is a well known fact that in many 
states there is a destructive competition between the university and the 
agricultural college. Such a condition ought to be avoided in building a 
program of vocational education on the two-year college level. 
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Let us picture the type of an institution which the State College of 
Technology in Los Angeles would become. There would be at least 
twenty-eight or thirty curricula which might be organized as colleges or 
departments. There would be a college of optometry, a college of nursing, 
a college of embalming, etc. The table below gives in the first column 
the total number of persons in California engaged in each of the twenty- 
eight or thirty pursuits to be represented in the college of technology. The 
table also shows an estimate of the numbers in the southern half of the 
State (column 2) and the probable number of new recruits needed every 
year to keep the occupation replenished (column 3). The fourth and 
fifth columns show the possible number of students who would enroll in 
the two years of each curriculum, the fourth-column figures based on the 
1920 census and the fifth column based on the probable returns from the 
census next year. It may be seen that there would probably be enrolled 
in this one institution at least twenty-five thousand students if it were 
compelled to serve alone for the entire southern half of California. 

As no plant should try to care for more than three thousand students, 
it would be almost certain that it would be full to capacity as soon as it 
opened its doors. It would seem, therefore, that when the enrollment 
reached three thousand, another State College of Technology should be 
established elsewhere in Southern California. As it filled up, a third insti- 
tution should be started. If the population of Southern California in 1930 
is at all close to the estimate, it may be that this section of the State will 
need seven or eight such two-year colleges of technology. 
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Possible Possible 
State Southern Annual Enrollment Enrollment 
(1920 Half Recruits (1920 (1930 
Census) (Estimated) (Computed) Census) Census) 








EE 7,539 3,700 370 800 1,600 
AER 2,000 1,000 100 250 500 
Buyer-shipper .................... 1,660 800 80 200 400 
Ee 7,054 3,500 350 800 1,600 
Dairy farmer .................. 7,962 4,000 200 500 1,000 
Detective 894 450 45 110 220 
EER 2,020 1,000 100 250 500 
TT 1,015 500 50 125 250 
Hotel keeper ...................... 6,695 3,500 200 500 1,000 
ER 1,253 700 70 175 350 
Large-scale Farmer ........ 23,629 8,000 400 1,000 2,000 
Library Assistant ............ 1,419 800 100 250 500 
News reporter ..............-....- 2,185 1,000 100 250 500 
Nurse 10,168 5,000 1,000 2,500 5,000 
Nurseryman-orchardist . 27,407 14,000 700 1,600 3,200 
Optometrist ....................... 893 450 50 125 0 250 
Physiotherapy, etc. -........ 1,000 500 50 125 250 
Photographer .................... 2,913 1,500 80 200 400 
ND i ae 8,961 4,500 180 450 900 
Station agent ..................... 1,219 600 50 125 250 
Stenographer-Secretary . 2,767 1,200 120 300 600 
a 5,916 2,000 100 250 500 
a antanacen 22,102 11,000 550 1,300 2,600 
X-ray operator .................. 340 180 30 70 140 
Watchmaker ...................... 2,596 1,300 70 175 350 





151,607 71,180 5,145 12,430 26,860 


A final aspect of this problem has to do with the length of the cur- 
riculum. It will be seen from the sample curricula given below that two 
years are adequate for the technical or classroom instruction only. Modern 
educational practice indicates that each student should do a considerable 
amount of practice work before he is given his final license to enter directly 
into his profession or occupation. In the occupations of the level dis- 
cussed in this paper, the length of the practice work should probably be at 
least one year. This one-year practicum might be given after the comple- 
tion of the two-year technicum, or between the first and second years of 
the technical study, or along with the technical study, paralleling it day 
by day. In any case, however, the student should remain under the tute- 
lage of the college during his practice work. The college would still be 
looked upon as a two-year institution; the practice work being regarded as 
a sort of interneship rather than collegiate study. 

Below are given typical two-year curricula in optometry, stenographic- 
secretaryship, and drafting offered in private schools at a high tuition rate: 
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OPTOMETRY 
Hours Hours 
General anatomy 150 Practice optics 100 
General physiology 100 Theoretic optometry ......................... 250 
General mathematics -.....................+ 150 Practical optometry 200 
General physics 150 Psychology 50 
Ocular anatomy 100 Optical laboratory 100 
Physiological optics 100 Clinical work 100 
Ocular pathology 100 Hygiene 50 
Theoretic optics 300 
Total Hours 2,000 





STENOGRAPHIC-SECRETARY SHIP 


First Year 
Elementary stenography 
Economics 
Contemporary civilization 
Government 
Sociology 
English composition 
Current topics 
Parliamentary law 
Trips for investigation of public 

activities 


Second Year 
Stenography and typing 
Filing and indexing 
Secretarial accountancy 
Business correspondence 
Banking and investments 
Business law 
Advertising 
Applied psychology 
English 
Practical politics 


DRAFTING 


First Year 
Algebra I and IIT 
Geometry I and II 
Mechanical drawing 
Lettering and tracing 
Machine drawing and sketching 
Physics I and II 
Slide rule 
Trigonometry 
Machine drawing and advanced 
sketching 
Machine design 
Business English 
Inspection trips 


Second Year 
Graphic statics 
Strength of materials 
Elementary surveying 
Machine drawing and mechanism 
Kinematics, steam and gas engines 
Analytics and college algebra 
Direct current electricity 
Hydraulics, air-brakes, elevators 
Power plants, auto engineering 
Heating and ventilation 
Structural detailing 
Calculus 
Inspection trips 


Below are listed the thirty curricula which might constitute the offer- 
ings of such a two-year college of technology : 


Optometry 
Nursing 
Embalming 
Radiology 


Physiotherapy 


Dietetics 
Photography 
Horology 
Landscapy 
Forestry 
Clothing Technology 
Food Technology 
Shelter Technology 
Dairy Technology 


Stock raising Technology 





Field crop Technology 
Orchard stock Technology 
Newspaper Technology 
Retail store Technology 
Junior-banking Technology 
Accounting Technology 
Printing Technology 
Crime detection Technology 
Traffic regulation Technology 
Library Technology 
Automotive-electric Technology 
Produce-marketing Technology 
Secretaryship Technology 
Drafting room Technology 
Station agency Technology 








PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University 
T IS generally recognized that California has taken a leading 
part in the Junior college movement in the United States in 
the past two decades. During the past few years much has been 
published regarding the history and status of the public junior 
colleges in the State, but information regarding private junior 
colleges in California has been scanty and unreliable. Not only have no 
enrollment data been published but there has been no authentic list of such 
institutions nor definite information as to the number of them. 

Proctor in 1923 said there were ten, but did not name them.’ In 1924 
Kemp stated there were but four.? In 1925 Miss Murdock, in her master’s 
thesis, listed six,* while Hill in 1927 said there were only two or three in 
the State.“ David Starr Jordan says there were nine in 1928." In view of 
the vagueness and uncertainty indicated by these references the writer 
undertook, six months ago, to assemble a correct list of private junior 
colleges now existing in the State, and to secure significant information 
regarding organization and enrollment from each of them. 

A preliminary list for investigation was secured from the mimeo- 
graphed directory of the American Association of Junior Colleges, the 
reports of the United States Bureau of Education, and F. L. Whitney’s 
new book, “The Junior College in America.” This was supplemented by 
information from the registrar’s office of Stanford University and from 
the examiners’ offices of the University of California at Berkeley and at 
Los Angeles. A letter of inquiry and a short information blank were sent 
to each institution on this list and they were requested to name others that 
should be included in the study. Approximately thirty names were ulti- 
mately listed and investigated. It was found that some had grown up into 
four-year colleges, others had ceased to exist, and others were duplicate 
names for the same institution. Finally definite detailed information was 
secured directly from the administrative officers of thirteen institutions 
which it seems may properly be classified as private junior colleges at the 
present time. The most significant facts regarding them are summarized 
in this article.* 





1W. M. Proctor, “The Junior College and Educational Reorganization,” Educational 
Review, 65:275 (May, 1923). 

2W. W. Kemp, “The Junior College Movement in California,” Eighth Yearbook of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, p. 83 (1924). 

8Margaret E. Murdock, “Some Effects of Junior Colleges in California on Admission 
Problems of the University.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1925, p. 101. 

4M. E. Hill, “The Place of the Junior College in Our Educational System,” Proc. of 
the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
1927, p. 122. 

* David Starr Jordan, The Trend of the American University, Stanford University, 
1929, p. 103. 

* Since reading proof on this article, word has just been received that the San 
Diego Military Academy, (Col. Thomas C. Davis, Superintendent) has just opened a 
junior college division this fall, starting with an enrollment of about ten boys. W.C.E. 
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Since there were thirty-three public junior colleges in the State in 1928- 
29, there were a total of forty-six such institutions, both public and private, 
last year. With the organization of new ones at Santa Monica and Los 
Angeles this fall, California should now be credited with forty-eight junior 
colleges, the largest number of any state in the Union. 


Of the thirteen private schools which are the subject of this study, seven 
are coeducational, four admit men only, and two women only. Five are 
under the control of religious denominations, three are under boards of 
trustees, and the remaining five are personal or proprietary. 


As far as information can be secured, the oldest private junior college in 
the State now in existence is Los Angeles Pacific College, located at 5832 
Eby Avenue, Los Angeles. As a school it dates from 1904, but the first 
work of college grade was offered in 1911. Thus it is only one year later 
than the first public junior college in the State which began work at Fresno 
in 1910 with fifteen students. It is contemporaneous with the second which 
was organized at Santa Barbara in 1911 but which is no longer in existence. 
Los Angeles Pacific College may therefore have the credit of being the 
second oldest junior college now existing in California, antedated only by 
Fresno. The dean of the college, Byron S. Lamson, writes as follows: 

“T have your letter of May 27 in which you suggest that we may be the first private 
junior college in California. This is very interesting to us. I have looked up the old 
catalogs, bulletins, and yearbooks and am able to give you this additional information 
regarding our college work. I find that the first year of college work was offered in 
1911-12. From 1911 to 1914 only one year of college work was announced in the 
catalog. In 1914-15 the full two years of work was added. From the charges which 
were announced in the catalogs it seems that it was not until 1914 that a special tuition 
was announced for the college department. However, college courses are announced 
in the 1911 catalog, and I have found an old record book in which the teachers have 
written up descriptions of their college courses for 1911-12. The enrollment is as 
follows: 1911-12, 5 (?); 1912-13, 4 (?); 1913-14, 8 (?); 1914-15, 11; 1915-16, no 
report; 1916-17, 11; 1917-18, 7; 1918-19, no report; 1919-20, 6; 1920-21, 14; 1921-22, 
26.” (Later data given in Table III.) 

The school was sometimes referred to as the Pacific Junior College. Its 
name was Officially changed from Los Angeles Pacific Junior College to 
Los Angeles Pacific College three years ago. 


A summary of the principal historical and administrative features of 
the entire group of thirteen private junior colleges now existing is given in 
Table I. It will be noted that over half of them have given junior college 
work only within the past two years. 


The most significant facts regarding the present size and status of the 
institutions are given in Table II. The total enrollment is less than 500, 
averaging less than forty to an institution. The largest had only eighty-two. 
All but a half dozen of the public junior colleges in the State are larger than 
this figure. Seventy per cent of the enrollment is composed of freshmen. 
The number of women only slightly exceeds the number of men. 

These junior colleges average less than two full time instructors and 
approximately eight part-time ones each. The largest in point of full time 
faculty is Menlo Junior College. All of them are operated in connection 
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with secondary schools and in the majority of cases the enrollment of the 
school is probably predominantly of less than college grade. 

In Table III is summarized the increase in enrollment and total number 
of graduates since 1922. For the first five years the growth was slow, but 
it will be noted that in the past two years it has practically doubled each year. 
While still small in comparison with the twelve thousand or more enrolled 
in the public junior colleges, it may be large enough in two or three years 
to be a significant factor in the educational life of the State. The question 
may be raised whether it would not be well to require private junior colleges 
to be chartered by the State, and that some sort of reports be required of 
them by the state department of education. 

A few additional facts regarding some of these institutions may be of 
interest. Holmby College was until recently known as Westlake Junior 
College. Last year, for the first time, it occupied a handsome set of buildings 
on a site in the foothills, a mile east of the new campus of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

Cumnock Junior College has existed as a school of expression since 
1924. But in 1927 it was reorganized and since that time, according to its 
director, it has fulfilled all the requirements of a junior college. 

Menlo Junior College is planning a new set of permanent buildings on 
a site which is a part of the campus of Stanford University. When com- 
pleted the junior college will be separated entirely from the lower school 
which will continue on the present site. The new institution will be a junior 
college organized as the upper unit of a six-four-four plan of reorganiza- 
tion, similar to the public junior college operating at Pasadena. 

Moran Junior College has a unique plan of running two sections simul- 
taneously, one at Atascadero and one near Seattle, with provisions for 
transfer of students from one location to the other at various times during 
the year without breaking the continuity of instruction. 

Other institutions which were listed as junior colleges from one source 
or another, but that should not longer be so considered, are as follows: 

California Preparatory School for Boys, Covina. 
Advertisement in Red Book Magazine for June, 1929, states that junior college 


work is given, but its principal writes: “Conditions have come about such that 
we shall not open a junior college at the present time.” 

Castilleja School, Palo Alto. 
Never has given junior college work. Listed by American Association of 
Junior Colleges through misunderstanding. 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland. 
No longer a junior college. 

College of Notre Dame, Belmont (formerly at San Jose). 
“This college is incorporated a complete college, and is not meant to stand in 
the ‘junior’ class any longer than circumstances demand.” 

College of the Sacred Heart, Menlo Park. 
Now offers four years of college work. 

Golden Gate College, San Francisco. 

“Not a junior college.".—A. R. Mack, Director. 



























Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood. 
Now a four-year college, “empowered to confer degrees of bachelor of arts,” 
etc. Confers junior certificate upon completion of sixty units of college work. 
Offered the work of the junior year for first time in 1928-29, with plans for 
senior year in 1929-30. 


PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES IN CALIFORNIA 


Lincoln University, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Largely a law school, but announces a ‘junior college’ in its catalog. 


Los Angeles Pacific Junior College. 
Old name for Los Angeles Pacific College. 


Mt. St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles. (814 W 28th St.) 
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Now has a four-year curriculum leading to A. B. and Mus. B. degrees. Con- 
ferred first degrees in 1929, 


Pacific Junior College, Los Angeles, 
Same as Los Angeles Pacific College. 


Southeastern Junior College, “near Riverside.” 
Same as Southern California Junior College, Arlington. 


Ursuline Academy, Santa Rosa. 
Offers no junior college work, although it has it under consideration. 


Westlake Junior College, Los Angeles. 
Old name of Holmby College. Name changed in 1928. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(Chronologically arranged) 


TasL_e I—OrGANIZATION AND CONTROL 














Dat 
Administrative of ist 
Name and Location Head,Title and Jr.Col. 
Year Began Service work 

Los Angeles Pac. Coll., Los E. R. Marsh, 

Angeles (5832 Eby Ave.).... President, 1929........ 1911 
California Concordia Col- Theodore C. Brohm, 

lege, Oakland...................-0-+ President, 1909........ 1918 
Pilgrim Bible College, Rev. Seth C. Ross, 

Pasadena President, 1929........ 1919 
Beulah College and Bible C. C. Burkholder, 

School, Upland...................... President, 1920........ 1920 
A-to-Zed Junior College, Mrs. G. S. Manchester 

Berkeley ... Principal, 1907........ 1922 
Holmby College, Frederica De Laguna 

mre Director, 1924.......... 1924 
Cumnock Junior College, Dora Lee Newman, 

he Director, 1927.......... 1927 
Menlo Junior College, Lowry S. Howard, 

Menlo Park Director, 1927.......... 1927 
Moran Junior College, Frank G. Moran, 

Atascadero President, 1914........ 1927 
San Rafael Junior College, A. L. Stewart, 

eee Superint’d’t, 1927... 1927 
Southern California Junior H. M. Johnson, 

College, Arlington .............. President, 1928........ 1927 
Los Angeles Priv. Jr. Coll., A. A. Macurda, 

Los Ang.(1609 W.9th St.)..... Dean, 1928.............0 1928 
Williams Junior College, Cora L. Williams, 

Berkeley .... President, 1926........ 1928 





Date 
organ- 
ized as 
school 


1904 


1906 


1917 


1920 


1907 


1924 


1894 


1927 


1914 


1927 


1927 


1928 


1917 





Control Open to 
Denominational 
Free Methodist........ Coeducational 
Denominational 
Evang. Lutheran......Men only 
Denominational .Coeducational 
Denominational 


Brethren in Christ..Coeducational 
IG wsscccennicrrscnaa Coeducational 


PTR sincinsmcecenises ..Women only 


Bd. of Trustees........ Women only 


Bd. of Trustees........ Men only 
Personal ..................Men only 
OIOIIID Sestarcnccioneii Men only 
Denominational 


Seventh Day Adv...Coeducational 
Proprietary ............ Coeducational 


Bd. of Trustees........ Coeducational 
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Taste II—Facutty anp StupDeENTs, 1928-1929 


Grad- Grad- 

Faculty uates uates 

Full Part inJune in June 
NAME Time Time 1928 1929 
Los Ang. Pacific Col... 4 6 8 11 
Calif. Concordia Col... 0 6 10 10 
Pilgrim Bible Col... 0 5 0 0 
Ee 0 7 5 4 
A-to-Zed Junior Col..... 0 5 0 0 
Holmby Col. ................ -~-O0 2 12 14 
Cumnock Junior Col... 2 7 1 4 
Menlo Junior Col... 7 4 0 9 
Moran Junior Col........... 2 3 0 0 
San Rafael Junior Col. 0 5 0 0 
So. Calif. Junior Col... 2 10 8 15 
Los Angeles Priv. J.C.3 11 0. — 
Williams Junior Col... 2 10 0 0 
a 22 105 4 67 
Averages ................ 7 8) 26 36 
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ENROLLMENT 
Fresh- Sopho- Spe- 


Total 
51 
21 

9 
20 
13 
71 
51 


RERw oS 


487 
37.5 


men mores 


35 
11 


nS 8 | 


26.2 


16 
10 


Soa Salon! 


oo 


76 


*Estimated. “On the average about 60% girls, 40% boys.” 
**Holmby College draws upon the faculty of the University of California at Los 


Angeles for the greater part of its faculty, hence the professors are part time. 


cials 
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Taste I1]—Totat ENROLLMENT BY YEARS, AND ToTAL GRADUATES. 


NAME 


Los Ang. Pacific Col............ 
Calif. Concordia Col............ 
Pilgrim Bible Col... 


Beulah Col. 





A-to-Zed Junior Col........... 
ST MIEN siteeertsecemmennscace: 
Cumnock Junior Col............ 
Menlo Junior Col._........... 
Moran Junior Col... 
San Rafael Junior Col........ 
So. Calif. Junior Col........... 
Los Angeles Priv. Jr. Col... 
Williams Junior Col............ 


Totals 





*Data for 1928 and 1929 only. 


26 


45 


18 


11 


45 


Graduates for earlier years not reported. 


37 


10 
12 


87 


1922-23 to 1928-29. 


28 


17 
20 

9 
19 


93 


29 
16 
26 

9 
25 


105 


42 
14 
21 
11 
58 

5 
27 
12 
10 
51 


251 


Men Women 


20* 


Nh 
— 


uBBawoBoonwwu'! 


19.2 


31* 


21.0 


Total 


Graduates 


to 
1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 929 


51 


19* 
84 
Ot 


lLooBooounkoS 


t“We have never graduated any. We just let them take the two years’ work and 


give them credit for it.” 























CURRICULAR PROBLEMS IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE* 


RALPH H. BUSH 


Dean of Santa Monica Junior College 


A HE comments that follow are based upon information obtained 
( BA RGA through personal visits at most of our California junior col- 
B) leges plus practical experimentation both in this State and 
b)< 
K f} 


elsewhere. 

It is well known that fifty per cent of the students enter- 
ing the freshman class of our standard four year colleges drop out by the 
end of their sophomore year. This fact, coupled with the knowledge that 
many students not attending four year colleges would take two year courses 
in the junior college, has given rise to the theory that about sixty-five per 
cent of junior college students should be taking the terminal or finishing 
curricula and thirty-five per cent, curricula leading to upper division work 
in the university. Let us see what is actually taking place. 

Are Junior College Students Interested in Terminal Courses? Presi- 
dent Thomas of Fresno State Teachers College in his chapter on “The 
Functions of the Junior College” raises the question of whether pupils 
can be interested in terminal courses. He shows that a questionnaire reply 
from the seniors in four California high schools indicated approximately 
one-third as being interested in pursuing vocational curricula if they went 
to college. 

A survey of six of the larger junior colleges reporting roughly a total 
of 3500 students shows that from eighty to eighty-five per cent are taking 
curricula leading to upper division work and only fifteen to twenty per 
cent are actually following terminal curricula, although such terminal 
curricula are offered. What is the reason for such a condition? 

1. Is it that no real terminal curricula are offered—that such curricula as do 
exist are makeshifts and are so recognized by the students? 

2. Is it that the college administrators are not interested—that they feel that 


such curricula are not truly collegiate in character (whatever that means) and will 
develop into “snap courses”? 


3. Is it that terminal curricula have a stigma attached, that in student phrase- 
ology means “dumb-bell courses”? 

Parents Favor Courses Preparing for College. While we might answer 
all of the above questions in either the affirmative or negative, depending 
upon selecting some particular school, yet the real reason is of a different 
nature. It is tied up closely with the racial composition of our population. 
California is the last stand of the Anglo-Saxon race. Beginning on the 
Atlantic seaboard it moved into the mid-west, crossed the Mississippi sett- 
ling in Iowa and Kansas, and now is in California. These Anglo-Saxons 





* From an address before the Convention of Secondary School Principals, Oakland, 
March 27, 1929. Dr. Bush was Dean of the Junior College at Long Beach last school 
year. 

Procter, W. M.: The Junior College, Chapter II, pp. 22-23. Stanford University 
Press, 1927. 
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have brought with them the ideal of education, and so from earliest infancy 
every child is told: “Thou must go to college.” This going to college 
means in the eyes of the parents the following of the traditional iiberal arts 
curriculum or something closely approximating it. At least in the parents’ 
eyes the student must be able to go on to the university, if he so desires, 
upon completion of the junior college course. 

Attitude of Universities Influences Junior College Enrollment. Here 
is where the junior college administrator in trying to develop terminal 
curricula within his institution runs afoul of the universities. Let the 
speaker be clearly understood at this point. He is not joining in that 
popular pastime of “damning the university.” It may need damning but 
the junior college administrator has no right to damn the father of his 
institution even if that father looks with some scepticism upon the child. 
There are more public junior colleges in the State of California than in 
any other state. Except Crane Junior College, Chicago, Illinois and 
Kansas City Junior College, Missouri, there is not a public junior college 
outside of California enrolling 300 students. Why do we have so many 
more, and larger junior colleges than in other states? Is it because the 
average citizen in California has developed a broader conception of 
democratizing education than the average citizen elsewhere? Or does the 
attitude of the universities in the various states towards secondary schools 
have anything to do with junior college development? In the mid-western 
states any high school graduate may enter the state university. As a 
result even where there is a junior college located, the majority of the 
high school graduates who go to college do not enter the local institution. 
Here in California you know the situation. Due to the universities’ 
method of listing high schools, principals will only recommend approxi- 
mately thirty per cent of the high school graduates for university entrance. 
This forces the seventy per cent, if they wish to go to college, to go to 
junior college. Last fall the speaker took a random sampling of entering 
freshmen in his institution as to what school they would have entered if 
they had had free choice. This sampling showed about twenty per cent 
would have entered the junior college and the remaining eighty per cent 
would have scattered among various colleges and universities. 

Terminal Curricula Impractical. If the speaker is right in his premise 
the great majority of junior college students will select the traditional 
liberal arts curricula because they desire to be able to go on into upper 
division work. The number of students left who would take the terminal 
curricula are so few and so widely spread in their wants, as to make the 
development of proper curricula for them impractical from an economic 
standpoint. 

Four Groups Provided for by State Board. The State Board of Edu- 
cation has tried to provide for adapting the curriculum to the needs of 
junior college students by recognizing four groups of students. Group I, 
“Regular Students” is composed of those eligible to enter the University 
of California; Group II “Provisional Students,” those who wish to go on 
to some university upon completion of Junior college work but who lack 
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sufficient number of high school recommended credits to enter Group I; 
Group III, “Special Liberal Arts Students,” is composed of high school 
graduates regardless of recommended units and mature persons regardless 
of high school graduation, who desire training of a liberal arts type; and 
Group IV, “Vocational Students,” which is composed of any high school 
graduate and any person over eighteen years of age regardless of high 
school training who desire vocational training of a terminal nature. 

Two Methods of Presenting the Curricula. Naturally, the junior col- 
leges throughout the State have tried to organize their curricula on the 
basis of the State Board grouping. In trying to do so there seems to be 
two main methods followed in presenting the curricula to the students. One 
might almost be called the “laissez-faire” or “let it alone” policy. The 
junior colleges following this plan simply list the courses offered with their 
credit hours in their catalogs and then in another part, list the requirements 
for graduation, such as so many semester hours of English, science, 
foreign language, etc. The result of such listing leads to a mad scramble 
on the part of many students to take “snap courses,” specialize in one par- 
ticular field to the exclusion of others, or to take so many electives that, 
when the final semester is reached, the student is not able to take all of 
the subjects required for graduation. 

An Example of Laissez-Faire. The following case from the records 
of a California junior college illustrates one of the troubles caused by 
simply listing courses. A boy entered the junior college expecting to go 
one year and then enter the sophomore class in the College of Engineer- 
ing in the University of California at Berkeley. He elected these courses: 
Voice Culture (2 units), Glee Club (1 unit), Orchestra (1 unit), Art 
Appreciation (1 unit), Freehand Drawing (2 units), Orientation (2 units), 
Physical Education (1 unit), Business English (3 units), Economic Geog- 
raphy (3 units), a total of 16 units. This program was shown to an 
official of the University of California, who was asked: “How much credit 
will the College of Engineering allow this prospective sophomore?” The 
official looked at the program and with dry humor replied: “Physical 
Education is required by law.” 

Parallel Curricula for Student Selection. While the above illustration 
is probably an extreme one it does bring out one of the evils of the “let it 
alone” policy. The other main method followed in presenting the curricula 
to the students is in offering a series of parallel curricula for student selec- 
tion. For example: one junior college is offering twenty-one different 
parallel curricula. Twelve are isthmian in character, i. e., for students 
expecting to transfer to the university or professional school upon com- 
pleting the junior college training. Nine curricula are terminal in char- 
acter. They are for students who wish one or two years of college work 
beyond the high school and expect the junior college to prepare them for 
an immediate place in the world. 

Each curriculum has its definite subject courses laid out for each semes- 
ter of the two years of the junior college. At the head of each curriculum 
is printed a short description explaining the purpose of that particular 
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group of courses. The student has a wide range of selection in choosing 
his curriculum. Once the curriculum is chosen, his electives are imme- 
diately narrowed to a small field, as he must follow the courses listed for 
the current semester. To illustrate: A student has a range of twenty-one 
curricula from which to choose. Suppose he selects the “Liberal Arts C.” 
At once his range of electives is limited. In the first semester the student 
must take the following courses: English, Foreign Language I, Science I, 
Citizenship I, and Physical Education. In foreign language the student 
may choose French, German or Spanish, while a similar selection may be 
made in Science, but the student must select a foreign language and a 
science. If he wishes to avoid one or the other of the last named subjects 
he must change to another curriculum. 

One may possibly raise the question of how these 21 parallel curricula 
were developed. It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss curriculum 
construction. The speaker has found one of the best brief practical dis- 
cussions on this subject in Williams and Rice, Principles of Secondary 
Education, pages 226-239." In passing it may be said that committees of 
the faculty worked out the various curricular offerings. 

Why English A Without Credit? There is at the present time con- 
siderable agitation for a revision of the core curriculum of the junior 
college. At present the State Board regulations require all candidates 
for a junior college diploma to take physical education and citizenship. 
All “Regular” and “Provisional Students” must complete Subject A Eng- 
lish (called in student vernacular “Bone-head English”) which is taken 
without credit. All “Regular Students” must complete the lower division 
requirements of a college of the University of California. Students in 
other groups receive a diploma upon completion of 60 semester hours of 
work including 6 hours of English, 6 hours of social science, 6 hours of 
mathematics or natural sciences, and a major of not less than 20 hours 
in a selected field. 

It is a rash individual indeed who dares attack an established custom. 
The speaker does not wish to be rash but he can not but wonder about 
one or two points. If a subject is of such importance that it is required 
of all students in the junior college, why should not college credit be given 
for it? We are referring to Subject A English. “Oh!” says someone, 
“That is not of college grade.” How are students selected for Subject A 
English? An examination in English is given to all entering students 
throughout the State, those who fail must take Subject A English. Here 
is the tragedy of it. Forty to sixty per cent of those taking the examina- 
tion fail. Many of those students have had four years of high school Eng- 
lish, all have had three years and yet forty to sixty per cent fail on what 
is supposed to be a simple English examination. Is not that a terrific 
indictment of either our high school English teaching, or of the type of an 
examination? 

my Williams and Rice, Principles of Secondary Education, pp. 226-239; Ginn & Co., 
1927. 
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If we are going to give examinations to entering students, why stop 
with English? Why not one in mathematics, one in handwriting, one in 
spelling, et cetera? Then those forty to sixty per cent that failed would 
be compelled to take “Subject A Mathematics,” “Subject A. Handwriting,” 
“Subject A Spelling” courses, etc., also without credit. The speaker does 
not mean to be facetious, but the incongruity of half of our college fresh- 
men failing a simple English test after having had three or four years of 
English in the high school demands attention. 


Examination in Reading Needed. There is one examination that should 
be given and that is in reading. Experimental evidence tends to show 
that the overwhelming majority of our students who fail in both high 
school and junior college do so not because they are “dumb bells” or “bone 
heads” but because of lack of reading ability. They have to spend so 
much time thinking about the words that they do not get the big sdea as 
they go along. They are like the man who is just learning to drive an 
auto. He has to stop and think what foot pushes out the clutch and 
which way the gear shift should go with the net result of loss of time. 
These students should be placed in special reading classes where they can 
in a short time be brought up to normal. 


Social Science as Core of Junior College Curriculum. It may not be 
out of place to call attention to an experiment that is partially underway 
in the institution with which the speaker is connected. It is with a view 
of developing a social science core curriculum. Most of the students had 
had in the high school a one year world survey of history course and also 
a year of American history and civics. It is planned to require in the 
first semester in junior college a 3-hour course called citizenship, which 
is a sort of a sociology. The second semester course would be a 3-hour 
course in psychology, the third semester a 3-hour course in philosophy, 
and the fourth semester a 3-hour course in applied economics. It is felt 
that if the student goes on to the university he has had a broad general 
foundation on which he can build his specialized courses. If he does 
not go on to the university he goes out into life with a breadth of cultural 
training that will enable him to “take his place in the world” with a 
broader view of his duties as a citizen, than he would otherwise have. 


Summary 
1—In practice 80-85 per cent of junior college students in California are taking cur- 
ricula preparing for the university. 
1) This is due primarily to home influences. 
2—The attitude of the State University in ranking high schools has led to prin> 
cipals refusing to recommend the great majority of high school graduates. 
1) Thus forcing them to attend junior colleges. 
2) Which explains the number and size of junior colleges in the State. 
3—The State Board of Education has tried to provide for adapting the curricula 
to the needs of students through recognizing four groups. 
1) Regular students 
2) Provisional students 
3) Special Liberal Arts students 
4) Vocational students 
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4—Junior colleges seem to be following two methods in presenting their curricula 
to the students. 
1) Laissez-faire or “let it alone” policy 
(1) Simply list the courses and let the students scramble. 
(2) Leads to confusion and trouble. 
2) Parallel curricula selection 
(1) These curricula developed through faculty committees. 


5—The present core curriculum compels 40-60 per cent of entering students to take 
Subject A English without credit. 
1) In spite of their having had three to four years of English in the high school. 


6—We recommend a reading comprehension and a rate of reading examination 
required of all students. 
1) Remedial classes for those needing it. 


7—Experiment in a Social Science core curriculum 

1) Based on fact that most students have had world history and American his- 
tory in high school. 

2) Require a 3-hour course of all students each semester as follows: 
(1) Citizenship or Sociology 
(2) Psychology 
(3) Philosophy 
(4) Applied Economics 


Conclusion 


If the universities would say to the junior colleges: “We will accept 
your graduates regardless of what curricula they followed and enroll 
them as upper division students as long as they show by their work with 
us that they can successfully carry their courses. If they fall down in 
their work we will be compelled to discount the credit we allowed for 
their junior college work. Each junior college will be judged by the 
work of its graduates during both their junior and senior years at the 
university”—if the universities would do this, it would remove any stigma 
that might be attached to the term “terminal curricula.” It would remove 
parental fear that by following such curricula the students were forever 
closing the doors to university graduation. It would permit the develop- 
ment. of true differential curricula adapted to individual needs. At the 
same time it would maintain high scholastic standing, as no junior college 
administrator would dare let his institution become discredited. 














GUIDANCE PRACTICE IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING anp LEONARD V. KOOS 


? ATURE and Scope of the Inquiry. In connection with the 
recent preliminary survey of secondary education in Cali- 
fornia, the writers made a somewhat detailed study of guid- 
ance practices in the public junior colleges of this State and 
in approximately an equal number of junior colleges in other 
states. The materials proved to be too extended to be published in the 
official report of the survey,’ and this supplementary report is therefore 
submitted to the school administrators of the State through the columns 
of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

The study reported in the present article is analogous to one based upon 
a check list of guidance practices in the lower secondary schools previously 
prepared by Koos and Kefauver,’ and modified to suit the present purpose. 
The check list was used as a questionnaire which could be answered for the 
greater part by merely checking the particular types of guidance practice 
carried on in each school reporting. The check list represents a detailed 
analysis of guidance practices as revealed by an exhaustive review of the 
literature on the subject and includes almost all important methods or 
devices in guidance and every variety of school activity directly serviceable 
in the guidance program. 

The form of the check list which was used for the study of guidance 
practices in junior colleges was divided into six parts, as follows: 

I. Practices aiming to inform the student concerning educational 
or vocational opportunities. 
II. Studies made to afford a better basis for guidance. 
III. Practices in securing information concerning individual students. 
IV. Activities with individual students. 
V. Practices in classifying and recommending students. 

VI. Practices in organizing guidance or personnel service. 

Under each of the six divisions there were listed a number of specific 
devices or methods of giving guidance, sixty-six in all, many of them sub- 
divided again in order to provide as detailed and concrete a picture as 
possible of exactly what was being done in each school reporting. In 
addition, space was provided under each main head with directions for the 
inclusion of other practices which might have been overlooked in compil- 
ing the list. In the returns almost no additions were made, which seems 
to indicate that the check list was at least reasonably comprehensive. 

The data about to be reported are based on twenty-eight replies from 
thirty public junior colleges in California (exclusive of those in State 
teachers colleges) which were in operation in 1927-1928, and twenty-four 





1 Secondary Education in California, Report of a Preliminary Survey, California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, 1929. 
2 At this writing not yet in print. 
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replies from twenty-eight public junior colleges in nine other states, making 
altogether a total of fifty-two institutions in ten states from which replies 
were received. The states represented include all those in which the 
junior college movement has made considerable progress, and, in each 
case, the larger and better established junior colleges were selected, so that, 
while the list is by no means exhaustive, the number and selection of the 
institutions represented should assure a rather favorable picture of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance as practiced in most of the public junior 
colleges of the country. 


The Concept of Guidance. A word should be said concerning the con- 
cept of guidance represented in the check list which forms the basis of 
this study. To begin with, no definition of guidance was given or implied, 
except in so far as the analysis, under the six divisions already stated, 
represents a definition. Nor did the wording of the check list imply that 
the practices to be reported were definitely and consciously a part of an 
organized guidance program. Rather, the list included all those activities 
which in the judgment of the compilers have a direct guidance value, 
although these values were probably not always being realized in every 
institution reporting each practice. 


The check list probably represents a somewhat stricter view of guid- 
ance than is frequently encountered in the literature of this subject. The 
concept of guidance has, during recent years, been extended, often to 
include almost every phase of education, so that it has in some cases become 
almost a synonym for the word education. The present writers have no 
quarrel with the commendable purpose of making guidance a matter of 
school attitude and spirit, a principle of school organization and even of 
classroom teaching, which should permeate the whole school. It does 
appear, however, that there is some danger of losing sight of the central 
problem, which appears to the present writers to be that of getting students 
enrolled in the best possible courses in accordance with their present and 
most probable future needs, with a view, also, towards the best possible 
vocational distribution. From this point of view there are two main phases 
of the concept of guidance, described elsewhere by one of the present 
writers as (1) the “distributive” and (2) the “adjustive.” 

In discharging the former phase we aim to (1) distribute youth as effec- 
tively as possible to educational and vocational opportunities, that is, to subjects 

(or courses), curricula, extra-curricular activities . . . , schools, higher institu- 

tions, and vocations. In the second, we (2) help the individual to make the 

optimum adjustment to educational and vocational situations. The two phases 
are not fully distinct, merging into each other without a clear line of demarca- 
tion. Also, they bear reciprocal relationships to each other, as when a recom- 
mended change of subjects in a student’s program dispels a maladjustment or 
when stimulation of better performance (through adjustive efforts) in a par- 


ticular subject field removes an obstacle to recommending some student’s ad- 
mission to a particular curriculum. 

. .. use of the word “vocational” does not imply exclusion of guidance in 
non-vocational concerns. Guidance in relation to vocation is only one portion 
of the whole program, although a most important one. The word “educational” 
is understood to admit important additional relationships. . . . 
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It is in the nature of the distributive phase of guidance to be concerned 
primarily with those activities of life in which differentiation is the rule. (These 
are listed as chiefly vocational, recreational, and to some extent health.) . .. The 
adjustive phase is, on the other hand, pertinent and necessary across all of life’s 
relationships . . . with or without regard to the appropriateness of differentiation.* 


RESULTS 

Following this brief exposition of the nature and scope of the study 
and of the concept of guidance which is represented, a brief summary of 
the results of the investigation will be presented, to be followed in turn 
by certain general conclusions and tentative recommendations relating pri- 
marily to the organization of guidance. Limitations of space forbid the 
inclusion and interpretation of all of the data which were gathered, setting 
forth the exact conditions with respect to each of the sixty-six kinds of 
guidance practice included in the check list. Illustrative results will be 
presented in some detail, therefore, for only the first division, the one 
dealing with practices aiming to inform the student concerning educational 
and vocational opportunities. The remaining portions of the study will be 
treated very briefly in outline form with only sufficient detail to indicate 
the nature of each division and the general results obtained. 


I. Practices Aiming to Inform the Student Concerning 
Educational and Vocational Opportunities 


Purpose of This Division of the Study. Of all the phases of guidance 
mentioned in the check list, there is probably none more fundamentally 
important or more comprehensive in scope than the one which deals with 
the various methods employed to give students an adequate conception of 
the various educational and vocational opportunities that exist and from 
which they may choose. Six major devices or methods were studied under 
this head, each divided into a number of subdivisions totaling twenty-eight 
methods in all. It is the purpose of this section to present in tabular form, 
with brief explanations, the detailed results of this part of the study. This 
will serve as an illustration also of the method used throughout the remain- 
ing portions of the study which, as has been intimated, can only be pre- 
sented here in outline form. The paragraphs immediately following take 
up in turn the six major devices or methods of imparting information to 
the student concerning educational and vocational opportunities. 

A. Through Publications. The issuance of a printed or mimeographed 
(1) program of studies is a practice reported by 78.6 per cent of the 
junior colleges in California and 83.3 per cent of the junior colleges in 
other states. In addition, 67.8 per cent of the California institutions and 
79.1 per cent of those in other states publish (2) a catalogue setting forth 
the educational opportunities provided by the junior college. Recalling 
that the responses do not imply a direct or conscious use of these means 
in an organized program of guidance, these percentages are not as sig- 
nificant as they might otherwise be. On the other hand, the administra- 
tive use of catalogues and programs of studies almost automatically yields 


*From the study by Koos and Kefauver already referred to; not yet in print. 
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a certain amount of guidance, especially if the curricula are organized 
with a view towards facilitating guidance. 

These publications were supplemented in 82.1 per cent of the junior 
colleges in California and in 54.1 per cent of those in other states by (3) 
occupational literature provided in the school library. Again, it was im- 
possible to determine the amount or quality of such literature, or the ex- 
tent to which it was utilized in a systematic program of guidance. Other 
uses of publications that were mentioned included: (4) reading lists on 
occupations, (5) information relating to college entrance published in 
bulletins or (6) in special circulars, (7) collection of college and univer- 
sity catalogues for student reference, and (8) the publication of guidance 
information in the junior college paper. The frequency of mention, with 
percentages of the total number replying, are shown separately for junior 
colleges in California and for those in other states in Table I. The data 
for the California junior colleges, moreover, are divided to show the 
results separately for district junior colleges and for junior-college depart- 
ments. Finally, in the last column are given the numbers and percentages 
of administrators who double-checked the items which they emphasize and 
in which they feel they are rendering a more distinctive service than is 
usual in most junior colleges. 


TABLE I 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IMPARTING INFOR- 
MATION CONCERNING EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH PUBLICATIONS* 


California Other Total Double 
Type of Publication Depts. Dist. Total States Reported Checked 
: ; No. % No % No. % No. No. % No. 
1. Printed or Mimeo- 
graphed program 
ID eitcttcsenicc 10 625 12 100.0 2 786 2 833 42 87 8 153 
2. Booklet describing 
opportunities —.......... 10 625 9 75. 19 678 19 791 38 730 7 134 


3. Literature in library 

dealing with occupa- 

tions 13 812 10 83 2 821 13 541 3% 62 3 £57 
4. Reading list on oc- 

cupations not in 

course work _......... - 1 02 [i fa 8&8 @ $s 
5. Information on col- 

lege entrance in bul- 

letin nRa7ilhlhwsis 2 Mw KI SB sft OB 
6. Special circular on 

college entrance .... 1 62 4 333 > pe 6UtlC<(<Ci CUCU 
7. Collection of univer- 

sity catalogues for 

student reference..15 93.7 10 833 25 893 17 708 42 87 3 57 
8. Publication of guid- 

ance features in 

junior college paper 2 12.5 3 25.0 5 178 5 28 10 192 








* The percentages in this and the following tables are based on returns from the 
following numbers of institutions: In California—16 junior-college departments, and 12 
district junior colleges; total, 28. In other states—24 junior colleges; Total, 52 insti- 
tutions. 
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B. Through the organization of the curriculum. No less important 
than publications, in a program of guidance, is a proper type of curriculum 
organization to make guidance possible and effective. Somewhat over 
three-fourths of the junior colleges in California reported that they pro- 
vided (1) a curriculum organization “which is intentionally flexible, so as 
to adapt it to differences in needs and interests” of students. Only 62.5 per 
cent of the junior colleges in other states reported this provision. Most 
of the junior colleges in California (almost ninety per cent) provided (2) 
two or more curricula with, again, only 62.5 per cent in other states. In 
another part of the investigation the fact was brought out that eight junior 
colleges provided only two curricula, eight others provided three curricula, 
and only five provided more than three curricula. Scarcity of specific 
vocational training is reflected in the fact that only half of the California 
junior colleges and only one-fourth of those in other states had provided 
(3) specific vocational curricula for occupations below the professional 
level. Other items under the head of curriculum organization related to 
(4) part-time cooperative and (5) extension or extra-hour classes. The 
detailed figures and percentages are set forth in Table II. 


TABLE II 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IMPARTING INFOR- 
MATION CONCERNING EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES THROUGH ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


Feature of Organization California Other Total Double 
of Curriculum Depts. Dist. Total States Reported Checked 
Jo. % No % No. % oO. % No. % No. % 


1, Flexible program 

adapted to needs and 

interests of students 11 687 11 916 22 786 15 625 37 711 11 21.1 
2. Provision of two or 

more curricula ........ 382 WO UmKFTlUCUM SS CUS lCU GS UlUCOlCUSCU$llCO 
3. Curricula leading to 

specific occupations 

or semi-professions.. 6 37.5 8 66 14 500 6 2.0 2 384 8 153 


4. Part-time coopera- 


tive curricula .......... 3 187 2 166 5 178 5 9.6 
5. Extension of extra- 
hour classes ........... a et S&F 6 50.0 B@ @G6A 5 OSB DM BA CS CBT 


C. Through Established Courses. One of the most significant develop- 
ments in the field of guidance during recent years is the effort that is being 
made in many institutions of secondary and higher education to supple- 
ment individual guidance by the group method of counseling. This is 
being accomplished by means of regularly established courses in orienta- 
tion, vocations and the like. Orientation courses, in general, are of two 
types: (1) survey courses of civilization or of a special field of human 
culture, such as the natura! sciences, the social sciences, the fine arts, etc., 
and (2) courses which seek to bring about a better adaptation of the stu- 
dent to his college environment by means of a study of college problems, 
such as daily programs, how to study, selecting a curriculum, etc. 

In the present investigation it was found that about two-thirds of the 
California junior colleges, and about one-third of those in other states were 
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giving (1) orientation courses of one kind or another. From a brief 
examination of the outlines of such courses received from a number of 
institutions in response to a request in the questionnaire, it was found that 
most of the orientation courses deal with immediate college problems and 
contain but little guidance of a vocational nature. The large percentage 
of schools offering such courses is evidence, however, of a commendable 
beginning made in the attack on problems of this nature. 

The establishment of orientation courses of the survey type is primarily 
a problem in curriculum re-organization parallel to that which is taking 
place in the lower units of secondary education. This is an extremely 
significant development educationally, which should make a large con- 
tribution to guidauce, also, because it aims to give a student the back- 
ground of information and the attitudes which are necessary to make him 
self-determinative in the educational and vocational choices he is called 
upon to make. After all, the aim of guidance is not to make decisions for 
students, but to render them capable of making wise decisions for them- 
selves. 

In addition to orientation courses, a few of the junior colleges reported 
courses in (2) vocational information, and about a fourth checked the 
statement that (3) “community vocational opportunities are set forth 
systematically.” Detailed data relating to this section are set forth in 
Table III. 


TABLE III 


MATION CONCERNING EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH COURSES 


No. % No % 


2. Vocational informa- 

tion courses -............. 1 8.3 1 3 3 BS 4 7.7 
3. Community voca- 

tional opportunities 

set forth systemati- 


cally 5 312 3 25.0 8 26 5 248 13 20 1 


D. Through Visitation and Observation. Approximately two-fifths of 
the junior colleges reported (1) open-house demonstrations for high school 
seniors. About the same number of the California institutions arranged 
(2) visits for junior college students to higher institutions, while about a 
fifth arranged (3) excursions to industrial plants and business establish- 
ments. The tabulation is omitted for lack of space. 

E. Through Oral Presentation. While the information derived from 
assembly talks is apt to be haphazard and unsystematic, such talks must 
nevertheless be thought of as an important phase of guidance because of 
their inspirational value to young people. Approximately four-fifths of 
the schools, both in California and in other states, reported that (1) 
assembly talks on vocations were given during the last year in high school. 
In addition, about one-third of the junior colleges in California, and one- 





NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IMPARTING INFOR- 


Type of Course California Other Total Double 
Presentation Depts. Dist. _ Total States Reported Checked 


Noa &% 0. % 0. % No %& 
1. Orientation courses.. 9 56.2 10 83.3 19 678 ’ 75 B® Sa 8 5.7 


19 
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half of those in other states reported (2) talks by representatives of higher 
institutions on conditions and opportunities for advanced training. Ap- 
proximately the same numbers in each case reported (3) the presentation 
of college entrance requirements before student assemblies and (4) talks 
on occupations by specialists. Numbers and percentages of junior col- 
leges reporting each practice are shown in Table IV. This table con- 
cludes the detailed presentation of the first main division of the study. The 
remaining portions will be briefly sketched in outline form with running 
lists of the items studied and a brief statement of the general results of 
the study in each case. ' 


TABLE IV 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IMPARTING INFOR- 
MATION CONCERNING EDUCATIONAL OR VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES THROUGH ORAL PRESENTATION 


California Other Total Double 
Type of Presentation Depts. Dist. Total States Reported Checked 
No. % No. &% oO. % No. % No. % No % 


1.Talks_ explaining 
courses during last 
year of high schools, 
OO wccamauaeliaidinenn . 13 81.2 o a2 Bm F&F 2 we 7 
2. Talks by representa- 
tives of higher insti- 
tutions on conditions 
and opportunities for 
advanced training... 5 31.2 5S as FF a mB Be Oe ae 1.9 
3. Talks on occupa- 
tions by specialists 
a. Before assembly 
b. Before groups 
especially inter- 
SS 5 H2 8 66 13 44 10 41.7 23 442 #1 1.9 
4. Presentation of col- 
lege and university 
requirements before 
EI 4a Uu  &@2 Whe Bs 2. 


II. Studies Made to Afford a Better Basis for Guidance 


Purpose. The purpose of this division was to discover the extent to 
which local school officials in charge of guidance make systematic studies 
to secure fundamental information on which to base guidance. 

Such studies include: (1) surveys of local employments and vocational 
opportunities, (2) analyses of the occupational choices of students, (3) 
the educational and occupational destination of (a) graduates and (b) non- 
graduates, (4) the success of those who transfer to higher institutions, 
(5) the standardization of marks in local institutions, and (6) group 
studies of (a) general and (b) special abilities of students as measured by 
various aptitude tests. 

Results. The results of this portion of the study may be summarized 
by saying that while a notable beginning has been made in the collection 
of information of the types mentioned, there was much evidence to indi- 
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cate that these efforts are still largely incidental, uncorrelated, and not 
successfully integrated into a systematic program of guidance in the great 
majority of the institutions studied. 


III. Practices in Securing Information Concerning 
Individual Students 

Purpose. The third division of the study was devoted to an analysis 
of the methods used in junior colleges to obtain detailed information con- 
cerning the students to be guided. The importance of systematic methods 
of gathering information of this sort is obvious. The more significant 
items concerning which practices were studied included the following: 

A. Having pupils (1) indicate educational plans, (2) indicate occu- 
pational plans, (3) fill out self-analysis forms, (4) give information con- 
cerning home conditions. 

B. Securing and keeping on file records of students in (1) senior high 
school, (2) junior high school, (3) elementary school. These records in- 
clude such items as (a) marks in different subjects, (b) ratings on person- 
ality traits, (c) participation in extra-curricular activities, (d) scores on 
college aptitude or intelligence tests, and (e) other records. 

C. Keeping records of activities in junior college including physical 
examinations and measurements. 

D. Collecting information concerning students by means of various 
devices, such as (1) special guidance forms, (2) aptitude test scores, (3) 
supplementary individual tests, (4) vocabulary tests, (5) placement tests, 
(6) prognostic tests, (7) will-temperament tests, and (8) ratings of per- 
sonal qualities. 

Results. This portion of the study yielded considerable evidence that 
most junior college administrators are conscious of the fundamental im- 
portance of keeping on file appropriate records giving detailed information 
concerning the individual students who must be guided. At the same time 
it was evident that most of these efforts were still in the early stages. There 
appears to be little agreement as to just what records are to be kept and 
how the information on them is to be secured. This denotes a lack of 
proper organization of a guidance program which undoubtedly will be 
gradually worked out as the function of guidance becomes better under- 
stood and its importance more generally realized. 


IV. Activities With Individual Students 

Purpose. This section deals with what is regarded by many as the 
most characteristic phase of guidance work—that is, individual counseling. - 
While various methods of group counseling are growing in vogue, the 
whole guidance movement has in the past been associated with the dis- 
covery and treatment of individual needs. Some writers have gone so far 
as to say that modern education, by means of various devices, including 
counseling, has rediscovered the individual. From this point of view the 
results about to be presented are especially significant. 

Results. It is a matter for congratulation that over four-fifths of the 
California institutions, and almost as many of those in other states reported 
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that provision was made for (1) interviews with students, (a) concerning 
quality of work, (b) concerning educational plans, and (c) concerning 
vocational plans. The next question, however, makes it necessary to 
qualify our enthusiasm somewhat in that it appears that less than half of 
those who report provision for interviews also (2) provide a schedule for 
interviewing or (3) keep records of interviews. In the case of the last 
named practice, the percentage for California institutions is more than 
double that of junior colleges in other states. It appears, however, that 
interviews have been made a matter of systematic routine in only a little 
over a third of all the junior colleges reporting. This fact, again, empha- 
sizes the need of better administrative organization of guidance, to be 
taken up in a later section. 


Only one-fourth of the institutions reporting profess to (4) make in- 
tensive study of problem cases. About half of them (5) make provision 
for follow up of those who transfer to higher institutions, a third (6) 
follow up those who enter occupations after graduation, and about a fifth 
(7) follow up those who do not finish junior college, although the latter, 
as is known from other studies, constitute a very large proportion of those 
who enter. 


V. Practices in Classifying and Recommending Students 


Purpose. The purpose of this section was to study certain general 
phases of organization and administration of junior colleges which have a 
relation to guidance practices. The items studied include whether or not 
(1) students are entered as a single group (that is, no attempt at classifica- 
tion), (2) whether students are classified into two, three, four, or five 
groups on basis of high school record on entrance to junior college, (3) 
whether students are divided into class sections according to ability as 
determined by (a) high school record, or (b) aptitude or intelligence test, 
or (c) other basis, (4) whether provision is made for transfer of students 
from lower to higher groups (e. g., from terminal to university “certificate” 
group), and (5) whether junior colleges usually find higher institutions 
willing (or unwilling) to accept students from lower (non-certificate) 
group who have completed two years of work of less than recommended 
but not of failing grade. ! 


Results. Because methods of classification depend to a large extent 
upon size of enrollment, the results of this part of the study are not highly 
conclusive. The study brought out the fact that classification of students 
into terminal and college-preparatory (usually referred to as “diploma” 
and “certificate”) groups is almost wholly a California institution. This 
practice has grown up in response to the admission requirements set up 
by the University of California, thus leading to the classification into sep- 
arate groups in junior colleges of those who can and those who cannot 
meet university entrance requirements. (See survey report referred to, 
page 73 ff.) While opinion may be divided as to whether or not such 
practice is entirely commendable, certain guidance values are obviously 
inherent in such a plan. 
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California also leads in the percentage of institutions reporting classi- 
fication of students into ability groups. This practice is in considerable 
part dependent, of course, upon the size of the school. Just half of the 
California institutions reported provision for transfer from lower to higher 
groups. It is interesting to note in the same connection that forty-six per 
cent of the California junior colleges reported that colleges and univer- 
sities can be found that are willing to accept students from lower groups 
who have completed two years of work of less than recommended but not 
failing grade, while twenty-five per cent reported that higher institutions 
were not inclined to accept such students. 


VI. Organization of Guidance or Personnel Service 


Purpose and Scope. At various points in the preceding presentation 
references have been made to certain deficiencies in the organization of 
guidance service. We come now to a direct consideration of this critical 
aspect of the whole guidance problem. Data were gathered relating to nine 
major divisions of this problem, covering the whole field of guidance, as 


follows : , 

A. The functionaries responsible for rendering guidance service: (1) the 
principal, dean, or president, (2) deans of men, (3) deans of women, (4) a large 
proportion of classroom instructors, (5) a smaller number of advisers or counsel- 
lors, and (6) a guidance committee of the junior college faculty. 

B. Scope of guidance activities of the administrative head (principal, dean, or 
president), (1) personally carries on this work with students, (2) serves as adviser 
of men, (3) of women, (4) as one of a group of advisers, (5) as chairman of 
guidance committee, (6) personally makes studies to afford a better basis for guid- 
ance, and (7) personally recommends junior college students to higher institutions. 

C. Scope of service rendered by deans of men: (1) control of attendance, (2) 
of student conduct, (a) men only, (b) men and women, (3) supervision of studert 
activities, (4) guidance concerning quality of work, (5) guidance concerning cur- 
ricular choices, (a) by men students, (b) by women students, (6) placement and 
follow-up, (7) vocational guidance, (a) for men, (b) for women, and (8) other 
guidance services. 

D. Scope of service rendered by deans of women (subdivisions parallel with 
those under (C) above). 

E. Scope of guidance activities of instructors in junior colleges having, (1) a 
large proportion of teaching staff advising students, and (II) having small propor- 
tion of teaching staff so engaged. Under each section (I and II) were studied the 
responsibilities of such instructors for (1) control of student conduct, (2) super- 
‘ yision of student activities, (3) guidance concerning quality of work, (4) guidance 
. concerning curricular choices, (5) vocational guidance, (6) placement and follow-up, 

and (7) other guidance duties. 

F. Basis for assignment of students to advisers : (1) student’s preference, (2) 
student’s major subject, (3) occupational interest, (4) alphabetical or random as- 
signment, (5) other basis. 

G. Nature of responsibilities of guidance committees: (1) consider and propose 
policies and practices, (2) direct and control guidance activities, and (3) do actual 
work of guidance. 

H. Relationships of guidance and personnel work in junior colleges to other 
portions of the organization of the school or system, namely: (1) independent of 
control outside of the junior college unit, (2) developed as a part of the guidance 
program in the high school, (3) developed as a part of the guidance program in the 
city school system. 
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I. Numbers and percentages of certain functionaries rendering the different 
types of guidance service: (1) attendance, (2) student conduct, (a) men only, (b) 
women only, (c) men and women, (3) supervision of student activities, (a) men 
only, (b) women only, (c) men and women, (4) guidance concerning quality of 
work, (a) with men, (b) with women, (5) guidance concerning curricular choices, 
(a) men, (b) women, (6) vocational guidance, (a) men, (b) women, (7) place- 
ment and follow-up, (8) other guidance activities. 

Results. It is impossible in this brief article to treat the findings of 
this comprehensive inquiry into the organization and administration of 
guidance in any adequate way. It is planned to make the detailed results 
of this and preceding portions of the study available in another publication 
in the near future. The more significant findings only are listed in the 
following brief statements: 

A. The official directly responsible for rendering guidance service in a large 
majority of the schools reporting was the principal, dean or president. 

B. The work done by the administrative head in this connection is rather mis- 
cellaneous in character. The percentages reporting general practices is high; those 
reporting specific function are disappointingly low. 

C. and D. Deans of men and women do not generally render much guidance 
service beyond curriculum guidance and guidance concerning quality of work. 

E. About one-third of the institutions reporting indicate that faculty advisers 
give some vocational guidance. Again, most of this work has to do with curriculum 
advice. No significant differences in the character of the service were discovered as 
between institutions reporting large or small proportions of staff engaged in guid- 
ance activities. 

F. Assignment of students to advisers was based on students’ curriculum in- 
terest in less than ten per cent of the schools, and on vocational interest in less than 
six per cent. There appears to be no outstanding practice in this respect. 

G. There is a commendable tendency for guidance committees to devote their 
attention to basic policies and general direction of guidance, rather than to the 
actual performance of guidance functions. 

H. The guidance program in junior colleges was completely independent and 
separate from that in the high school in two-fifths of the schools, related to the high- 
school guidance program in one-fifth of the schools, and related to the whole school 
system in only two instances. 

I. The numbers and percentages of functionaries rendering different types of 
guidance service indicates (a) a serious lack of agreement as to what services are 
to be rendered, and (b) an almost equally serious lack of agreement as to who 
is to perform them. 


In conclusion, it may be said, then, that the evidence of this section 
discloses a wide variety of guidance services performed in a rather hap- 
hazard, unorganized manner in most of the junior colleges studied, and 
that the greatest immediate need undoubtedly is a better organization of 
these services into a well-planned, well-executed guidance program. 


Conclusions 
A study of the results of this investigation as a whole, supplemented 
by such personal observations and study as the writers: have been able to 
make of a considerable number of junior colleges, has led them to come 
to the following conclusions: 


1. Student guidance is a growing problem commanding increased recognition 
and serious study of both administrative and teaching staffs in American junior 
colleges. 
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2. The number and variety of guidance activities reported emphasize the breadth 
of the concept and indicate the remarkable impression which the fact of individual 
differences and the consequent need for guidance have made on American secondary 
education, both in its administrative and teaching aspects. 

3. Guidance everywhere is in a state of development still far from complete 
or effective. Few outstanding plans or programs of guidance were discoverable. 
In 1927-28 only one junior college among those studied appeared to have a “director 
of guidance” or other comparable officer. Only seven junior colleges reported spe- 
cial guidance committees for the study and supervision of this work. In all other 
cases the administration of guidance appeared to be added to the long list of duties 
already assumed by existing officials, that is, the dean, principal, dean of boys, dean 
of girls, etc. The work being done, therefore, is, in many respects, incidental and 
haphazard without adequately definite plan or organization. One reason for the 
paucity of the present junior-college program, no doubt, is that all too frequently it 
is thought of and worked out independently of the high school program, so that 
with the usual small junior college enrollment, this is an obstacle to more vigorous 
development. An integrated personnel and guidance program for the whole 
secondary period would be much stronger and obviously more effective. 

4. California junior colleges are neither notably ahead nor behind junior col- 
leges in other states in the amount or kind of provision made for student guidance, 
although in respect to several of the phases of guidance which were studied Cali- 
fornia institutions were somewhat in the lead. 

5. The list of practices, with the numbers and percentages of schools reporting 
each, is highly suggestive of the large number of elements to be included in a well- 
rounded plan or program of guidance, and should offer some help to the adminis- 
trator who is responsible for such a program. 

6. Detailed techniques in guidance are rapidly being developed and the next 
most urgent problem seems to be to consolidate these techniques into an adequately 
organized guidance program for every individual school. 

7. The study affords no final evidence as to the type of organization or nature 
of the staff to carry out a program of guidance. The practice in leading imstitu- 
tions (those which appear to be accomplishing most in this direction) suggests, 
however, the desirability of a full-time or a part-time official to be known by some 
such title as “director of guidance,” who will be responsible for the organization 
and execution of a broadly planned program, leaving much of the detailed work in 
counseling to be done by a relatively small group of teachers with some special 
training in this work, each of the latter being responsible for a special more or less 
homogeneous group of students. In small junior colleges one such functionary, 
full or part-time, would suffice. 

& Finally, it may be concluded that the scope and far-reaching importance of 
this problem justify more definite attention than has yet been given to it by state 
authorities generally. A state-wide program of effort to encourage and develop 
personnel activities in secondary schools would undoubtedly be very valuable to 
local schools in discharging their responsibility for systematic educational and voca- 
tional guidance of their youth—a responsibility which has devolved upon them, as 
a result, at least partly, of the legal extension of compulsory education into the 
upper age groups, as well as of the rapidly increasing popularization of secondary 
and higher education in general. 

















WHAT BOOKS SHALL WE READ 
THIS YEAR? 


The Editor asked some of the school people of California to answer the 
question, What books shall we read this school year? Here are some suggestive 
answers: 


AIR TRAVEL, by A. R. Romer and Margaret Romer. (Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany.) 
A most interesting history of aeronautics. Written by two progressive Cali- 
fornia teachers, in language easily understood by secondary school pupils. 
Ws. F. Ewinc, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland. 


EUROPEAN SKYWAYS, by Lowell Thomas. (Houghton, Mifflin Company.) 


In this age of aviation, when all are more or less up in the air, it’s a good 
idea to know some of the practical routes of air travel, together with their adminis- 
trative difficulties. 

L. P. Farris, 
Principal, Oakland High School, Oakland. 


READINGS IN EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGY, by C. E. Skinner, I. M. Gast, 
and H. C. Skinner. (Appleton and Company.) 

This is a compilation of various authors dealing with the important phases of 
educational psychology. The selections are taken from the best authorities and are 
in all cases applicable to the problem in hand, It gives the reader a quick and com- 
prehensive survey of the best authorities on psychological problems. 

Joun W. Harpeson, 
Principal, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, by Ross Lee Finney. (The 
MacMillan Company.) 
This book gives thoughtful students of education an opportunity to test their 
views by the light of modern theory. The style is brilliant. 
A. J. Croup, 
Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 


CREATIVE LEARNING AND TEACHING, by Harry Lloyd Miller. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 
Like Morrison, in breaking away from routine and antiquated methods, but 
more practical. 
SHERMAN L. Brown, 
Principal, Chico High School, Chico. 


WHITHER MANKIND, by Charles A. Beard. (Longmans, Green and Company.) 


An administrator is apt to become lost in a multitude of details. What he 
reads is perspective—an overview of world trends, educational, social, economic, 
artistic, etc. This book will assist the busy administrator in securing such perspective. 

O. S. Hupparp, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fresno. 


BUILDING CHARACTER, Proceedings of the Mid-West Conference on Parent 
Education, February, 1928. (The University of Chicago Press.) 


It presents the broad principles of education from the standpoint of the physical, 
emotional, intellectual, and spiritual development of the child. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Peter Sandiford. (Longmans, Green and 
Company.) 
It is a comprehensive summary of recent findings in the subject. 
J. C. McGrane, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 
“Educational Psychology” is one of the great books of the day. Every teacher 
should know it. 
ErHet Percy ANDRUS, 
Principal, Lincoln High School, Los Angeles. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, by Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company.) 

In the revised edition (1929) of this excellent work Dr. Cubberley presents 
new and interesting material dealing with problems of supervision, organization 
and administration. Invaluable to school administrators. 

Haven A. SMITH, 
Principal, Orange Union High School, Orange. 


SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF EDUCATION, by Joseph K. Hart. (Henry 
Holt and Company.) 
The educational philosophy which is just crossing the threshold of our schools— 
coming in! 


THE PROCESS OF GROUP THINKING, by Harrison Q. Elliott. (Association 
Press.) 
It teaches us how to reason together. 
Geo. C. JENSEN, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento. 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT, by E. M. Remarque. (Little, Brown 
and Company.) 

“All Quiet on the Western Front,” by E. M. Remarque, like all books of the 
Great War which are likely to outlast the decade of their publication, deals not 
with the outward events of battles, but with the inward ardors, sorrows and despair 
of the contestants. The point of view is that of the common soldier of the German 
army. With him we join the army, go into training, lie in the trenches and the 
shell holes, are sent back in the hospital train, and march to bloody struggles both 
with the victorious and the defeated. The great pageant unfolds before the astounded 
mind of a country-bred boy; is enacted through his soul and his body; leaves its 
wonderment, its deadly bitterness and its eternal estrangement upon his mind. 
Unaccustomed to deal with the simplest abstractions, he faces the greatest intellectual 
problems of the ages,—war, its purposes, its ethics, its rights to be, man’s loyalties, 
his inner instincts,—the whole bloody mess. Unable to arrive at a conclusion, uncon- 
scious, even, that his attempt to understand makes him an unique character, the 
soldier in grey, finally gives up the quest for an answer and recounts in barest 
language, the events that swept over his soul, seeming at the close of the book, 
as at the beginning, to look up dumbly and say—why? whither? wherefore did you 
do this to me? The book is a sermon without a moral, a protest without a theme, 
a declaration against war without a text, and by its very lack of dogma and con- 
clusion, it offers the most heart-moving record against the mad and useless conflict. 
The entire book is as subtly ironical and accusative as its titlke—-All Quiet on the 
Western Front—all quiet save for the agony, the passion, the disillusionment of 
living in the maniac pattern called a war. Like other great problems of humanity, 
no answer is approached, but we see the dim, titanic struggle to form a question, 
and, rising out of the mud, to think. 

Witiarp E, Givens, 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland. 




















NEW TYPE EXAMINATIONS 


T Is OBVIOUS that the objective test or new-type examination has won 
an assured place in the school program and has come to stay, even if 
it does not displace entirely the traditional examinations. 


Many of these new type tests, and some of the best, can be prepared by 
the individual teacher for his own classes. In addition to these “home- 
made” tests there is a real place for “ready-made” tests that can be secured 
from the educational publishers. 


These published tests are usually more economical. Since they are sold 
in large quantities, the cost is low, and their use makes unnecessary the cost 
in time and energy for teachers, the cost of clerical help in duplicating and 
other items involved when tests are prepared locally. 


Ginn and Company, for example, supply at low cost objective tests to 
accompany the widely used History of the American People by Muzzey, 
the Lane and Greene Unit Achievement Tests in Plane Geometry, the Inglis 
Tests of English Vocabulary and the Davis Tests in English Fundamentals, 
and the Bacon Diagnostic Tests in Latin based on Gray and Jenkins’s Latin 


for Today. 


They publish also the Harvard Tests in Chemistry, Physics, French, 
Latin, and Social Studies. They have just published the Beutel and Rediker 
Case Problems and Tests in Business Law, and supply free of charge to 
users of the Elwell and Toner and Jackson, Sanders, and Sproul bookkeeping 
texts new type examinations based on these books. 


Their exercises and tests in algebra and geometry by Smith, Reeve, and 
Morss contain many objective tests and are used in hundreds of California 
schools. 


The new Pupil’s Workbook to accompany Rugg’s An Introduction to 
American Civilisation for the seventh grade contains in its problems some 
of the best new type examinations yet published. 


Ginn and Company will send samples of these and other test materials 
published by them free of charge to anyone interested. 


F. A. RICE 


GINN AND CoMPANY 45 Second Street San Francisco 
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The NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


A N ACHIEVEMENT in textbook publishing which makes available to teachers and 


_students of literature books consistent throughout with their classical content, at 
a price far lower than their quality warrants. 


Up-to-date Editing Unusual Illustrations 
Masterly Layout Beautiful Type Page 
Handsome Durable Binding Convenient Combination Volumes 


Uniform Low Price of $ .60 a Volume 


THE MACMILLAN CLASSICAL SERIES 
Edited by B. L. ULLMAN 


— SERIES has been instituted with a view to providing a complete and consistent 


equipment of high-grade texts and supplementary books for the work in Latin 
during the full high school course. The characteristics of the books are: up-to-date 
content, teachability according to modern standards, plentiful and unusual illustrations, 
fine printing and binding, uniformity of approach. 


The Series Now Consists of 
Evementary Latin, New Evementary Latin, Seconp Latin Book, Seconp LATIN 
Book Revised, all by Ullman and Henry; Turrp Latin Book, Jn Preparation, by Ull- 
man, Henry and White; Procress Tests 1n Latin, by Ullman and Smalley; Easy 
Latin Pays, by Lillian B. Lawler. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





350 Mission Street 


San Francisco 








TRAINING FOR THE JOB 


The outstanding factor of the Ra- 
tional Typewriting Series of textbooks 
is that emphasis is placed strongly on 
training for the job. 

They give first a sound training in 
the skillful operation of the typewriter 
as atool. This skill is then directly ap- 
plied in the solution of the typing prob- 
lems that occur most frequently in 
business and professional lite. 

Every step is planned with the ulti- 
mate goal in view. This is the main 
reason why Rational Typewriting is 
the most popular and the most effective 
textbook in the field today. 


Rational Typewriting 
Trains for the Job 


There are Rational Typewriting 
books for every type of school—high 
school, private business school, junior 
high school, night school—each dealing 
with a specific situation. 

There is one that will meet your 
particular needs! Write us for detailed 
description and sample copy. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London 














EUROPE 1930 


Where Dreams Come True 


Before deciding on plans for the summer 
of 1930 send for Tour B folder, which at 
moderate expense, offers a_ well-balanced 
program which includes the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. Tour “A” covers a wider 
range of sight-seeing, both folders will be 
mailed on application. These are personally 
conducted tours offering the best in sight- 
seeing, hotel accommodation as well as guide 
and transportation service. Groups now 
forming. References exchanged. A personal 
interview solicited. 


FreEYER TRAVEL BuREAU 


1912 Yolo Ave. Berkeley, California 
(BErkeley 6020) 














The California School Direc- 
tory will be ready for de- 


livery November 1. 


CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
2163 Center St. - - Berkeley 






































ADDITIONS 
HERE 


Recently the sound of the carpenter’s saw and hammer has been heard 
on our campus. For this fall there has been an unusually large incoming 
class and it has been necessary to add classroom space to the building housing 
Freshman students. These young men and women, graduates of California 
high schools, who are entering our School of Arts and Crafts, are doing so 
to prepare themselves for useful life work in the art professions. 

Some will become designers, illustrators, or poster artists ; others, crafts- 
men; and still others, teachers of the arts and crafts in California public 
schools. The majority have the time and the qualifications to elect the full 
four-year degree course. Some can take only a three-year course leading to 
a certificate. But in either case, if full advantage is taken of opportunities 
offered, there will be no question of their ultimate success. 

AFIELD 

An editorial in the Cosmopolitan Magazine calls attention to the tre- 
mendous increase in interest in music and musical appreciation which has 
taken place since music was added to the public school curriculum in the 
early years of the twentieth century. Credit is also given to the phonograph, 
the reproducing piano, and the radio, for the influence they have exerted in 
popularizing music. 

A similar case occurs in the field of graphic arts. Drawing, to be sure, 
was added to the public school curriculum somewhat later than music, but 
its place is now just as firmly established. Here again, mechanical invention 
played its part in popularizing an art. The widespread use of improved 
methods of reproducing the work of outstanding artists of the past and 
present, has made the American public so art-conscious that today leading 
magazines devote sections to art, as a matter of course. There are, for 
example, The Literary Digest, The Ladies’ Home Journal, and Scribner’s 
Magazine, to mention a few of the more prominent, to say nothing of the 
several flourishing journals devoted exclusively to the fine and applied arts 
and to art education. 

HOME AGAIN 

Now returning to the subject of the addition to our Freshman studio, 
made necessary as we have said, by an unusually large incoming class. We 
have naturally asked ourselves, “Why this increased interest in art educa- 
tion ?” and several answers occur: 

First, the establishment of art, over a long period of years now, in the 
curriculum of the public schools. 

Second, the acknowledged place which art holds in our daily lives. We 
see it not only in the pictures on our walls but also in the so-called commercial 
arts of advertising and poster art; in the good design and color of our 

furniture, hangings, and other home furnishings; in our clothing, and in 
countless objects of daily use. 

And lastly, we feel justified in attributing in part, at least, our present 
enrollment—with its necessity for “additions’’—to the reputation for sound 
art training which the California School of Arts and Crafts has built up 
during the twenty-three years of its existence. 

Fall Term in session. Spring Term opens January 6, 1930. 
New edition, Q-10, of our complete catalog now 
on the press. Write for your copy. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
FrepericK H. Meyer, Director 
BroaDWAy AT COLLEGE AVENUE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Now First 
A Completely New 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


EW in plan and purpose—entirely recast from cover to cover— 

the new Fourteenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 

is ready. This is the superb “humanized” Britannica which 
has captured the attention of the whole civilized world. 





Three years of intensive effort—the co-operation of 3,500 of the 
world’s foremost authorities—the expenditure of more than $2,000,- 
000 before a single volume was printed—these are merely a few high 
lights in the preparation of the new Fourteenth Edition. 





The Last Word in cial university for the 
Encyclopaedia | business man — and a 
Perfection Note compendium of all the 
_ This new Britannica These Facts arts and sm agg for the 
eae deans ee Cost More than Here is “the cosmos 
eminent American work $2,000,000 between covers.” The 
of reference —the last ! Over 1,500 Superb whole whirling universe 
word in encyclopaedia Illustrations is brought within your 
perfection. Greatest grasp, obedient to your 
Never has there been Knowledge Book hand. , 
assembled together in i Ever Produced Nothing is too pro- 
one enterprise such a Written by 3,500 os tay ane 





wealth of learning as is ) 
represented by the 3,500 on Deere 
builders of this great 
temple of knowledge. 


escape its informing 
touch. And on every 
subject it speaks with 


Most Eminent 
Authorities 














All the universities, all cee gy aphadedyan the same finality and 

the learned professions, amount of text—material authority. 

all the great industries, —e — not = _ All the World’s 

all the pastimes have — coesloall tou —s pre- Treasures of Art and 

contributed to the vious editions. Illustration 

go _ mee ament ar new 
owledge for eatures will aston- 

It is a law library for the lawyer, a ish and delight everyone who turns 





medical digest for the doctor, a univer- 


sal history for the historian, a commer- FILL OUT AND 
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Published! 





This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica. 
















these pages is the wealth and beauty of 
the illustrations. This feature alone 
marks a tremendous advance. All the 
world’s treasures of art and photog- 
raphy have been laid under tribute to 
adorn and illuminate the text. 

“The most exciting book of the 
year,” asserts a leading critic, and the 
whole world is echoing that verdict. 

This is a Britannica year! Here is 
your opportunity to join the thousands 
who will buy this new edition, now, 
while it is new—fresh from the presses. 
You owe it to yourself to learn further 
details regarding this magnificent 
series of volumes. 


Extremely Low Price 


And due to the economies of mass 
production, the price is extremely low 
—the lowest in fact at which a com- 
pletely new edition has been offered for 
two generations! Easy payments, if 
desired—a deposit of only $5 brings 
the complete set with bookcase table 
to your home. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Send for FREE Booklet 


We have just prepared a handsome 
new 56-page booklet containing numer- 
ous color plates, maps, etc., from the 
new edition and giving full informa- 
tion about it, together with full details 
of bindings, the present low prices and 
easy payment plan. We want you to 
have a copy free and without the slight- 
est obligation. 

The demand is great—you should act 
promptly if you are interested in own- 
ing a set of the first printing on the 
present favorable terms. Just fill in the 
handy coupon and mail it today. 
PBBBeBBeeeeeeeaenBaaaar. 


g ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City. CQ9-Al 
Please send me by return mail, without any 

obligation on my part; your 56-page illustrated 

booklet, describing the mew Fourteenth Edition 

of the Britannica, together with full informa- 

tion concerning bindings, low price offer and 

easy terms of payment. 

Address . 

A lnnrnincstimuninnioon State 

AABAAEASEEAEEEEEE EEE EEE |S |S | 
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CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


The California School Directory for 1929-1930 will be 
issued November 1. 


It will include the personnel of 
1. The State Department of Education. 


2. All county and city organizations, including Superinten- 
dents, Assistant Superintendents, District Superinten- 
dents, and Supervisors. 


3. The faculties, with SUBJECT taught, of all 


Junior HicH ScHoots 

HicH ScHOOLs 

Junior CoLLEcEs 

STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGES 

ScHOOLS OF EpUCATION IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


4. Evening Schools and Principals. 


5. Private Secondary Schools. 

The completeness of the Directory will make it a valuable 
handbook. A copy should be on the desk of each Superin- 
tendent, Assistant Superintendent, District Superintendent, 
and Principal. 

The edition will be based on advance orders. A small num- 
ber of copies in excess of advanced orders will be printed. 
While these copies last, orders will be filled as received, but the 
limited edition is certain to be absorbed in a short time. If you 
desire a copy of the Directory, order at once. 


——o—- - 
CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


2163 CENTER STREET 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE PENDULUM SWINGS BACK 


HE pendulum swings back. In general education it has already swung 

back to a certain extent. The idea of the sacredness of the child’s indi- 
viduality emphasized during the last decade, with the child doing the leading 
and the teacher helping only to the extent of clearing away obstacles which 
arise in his chosen path, are of course in opposition to the other extreme: 
the old-fashioned idea of the teacher leading, the child following, and each 
child being cast in exactly the same mould. 

Now, however, the even newer idea seems to be leading toward the goal 
where the child’s individuality is preserved to the greatest possible extent and 
yet he receives sufficient guidance and discipline to enable him later to fit 
into the society which he must some day live in. More and more are thought- 
ful educators writing and lecturing on the dangers of developing too strongly 
the child’s individualism. 

* * * 

In fine arts this extreme of individuality has run riot. Lately in an 
eastern exhibition prominent judges awarded a prize to a picture which they 
didn’t even know was hung wrong—at least there is always the consolation 
that such creations are only on canvas and can do no harm. A case like this 
illustrates the extreme of individuality which an artist may reach. It also 
illustrates the lack of agreement on the part of the critics as to what are the ° 
standards for judging a picture, or if, under present conditions, there are 
any set standards for judging pictures. 

Most of the art schools followed the movement toward extreme individ- 
ualism blindly and upheld individuality of expression to the entire sacrifice 
often of draftsmanship and teachnique. Students trained in this manner 
may understand their own work, and a few of their friends may even under- 
stand it when it has been explained to them, but to the public in general it 
remains meaningless. And, as most of the students who come to an art 
school expect to make their living by practicing either the fine or applied 
arts, their products must be understood by the general public in order to 
find ready buyers. 

This is even more true of those who work in the applied arts, such as 
design, illustration, advertising art, and the various crafts. The same prin- 
ciple of saneness in art, of individualism tempered by common sense and 
refinement, holds good for the teacher, whose business it is to introduce 
young people to the world of art. 

* * + 

Therefore, here at the California School of Arts and Crafts, during all 
this turmoil, we have held fast to the fundamental principles of art training, 
at the same time taking all those phases of contemporary art which enrich 
life. That is the reason why so many graduates of the school are successfully 
and gainfully employed in the various fields of fine arts, applied arts, and 
art education, for all three of which the School has well-equipped class- 
rooms and a splendidly trained faculty. 


Any information with regard to engaging an art teacher or sending a 
talented student on to art school will be promptly answered by 


FREDERICK H. Meyer, Director 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Illustrated catalog on request. 




















Make your 1930 Annual 


cAA thing of beauty” 


“By the suggestions you 
will get from examining 
the school annuals which 
we have printed, you may 
be abletohelp your 
school to issue an annual 
even better than those it 
has published hitherto... 
You are welcome to visit 

us Or write to us at 
any time. 














Lederer, Street & Zeus Co. 


Printers of School Annuals 


2161 Center Street 


Berkeley 
California 






































THOMAS JEFFERSON, the Apostle of American- 
ism, by Gilbert Chinard. (Little, Brown and 
Company.) 

A realistic view of the mind of a great 
Democrat by a clear-eyed Frenchman. Edu- 
cators who talk glibly about democracy in 
education should read what Jefferson thought 
about education in a democracy. 

A. B. Maviry. 


Joaquin Mitter anv His Orner SELF, by 
Harr Wagner. (Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company, 1929.) 


This new biography is an authoritative 
work, convincing in its sincerity, by the man 
who for more than twenty-five years was the 
poet’s friend, publisher, and financial man- 
ager. Writing with bold frankness, he does 
not hesitate to describe Joaquin Miller’s 
faults and eccentricities but at the same time 
he succeeds in making him a living reality. 
No one can read this biography without 
being convinced that Joaquin was a vivid 
personality and a great poet. The book is 
interesting throughout, well balanced and 
enlivened by occasional flashes of humor. It 
should be of particular interest to every 
Californian and to everyone interested in 
poetry. 

Fred A, Rice. 





GREGG 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


Every Gregg book is surrounded by a helpful service 
at your immediate disposal any time, anywhere. 

This service takes the form of teacher’s handbooks 
filled with practical teaching plans; 

Scientific tests to keep you accurately informed of 
each student’s progress; 

Measuring scales, graph charts, and other record 
forms ; 

Supplementary laboratory material direct from the 
business office ; 

Two professional monthly magazines—The Greg 
Writer fc the student and The American Shorthand 
Teacher for the teacher. 


OVER 300 TITLES 

The Gregg list of publications includes over 300 
titles all dealing with some phase of commercial 
education. 

Gregg texts have reached their present commanding 
position through years of research and investigation 
made with a view to finding the latest and best in 
commercial education. 

Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. 
Every page is tested in actual classrooms before it 
appears in print. 

LEADING TITLES 
Gregg Shorthand. Rational Typewriting. 
Secretarial Studies. 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting. 
General Business Science. 

Applied Business English and Correspondence. 

Before selecting a commercial text, write us for a 
complete catalog of publications, or sample copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London 











in his later life. 


Shortridge 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


NEw text for basal work in American 
history that is truly a record of the 
development of our political, social, and 
industrial life. Unbiased in treatment; in- 
teresting in style; fully illustrated. $2.00. 


Three New MACMILLAN Text Books 


Johnson, Searcy, Charters 
PRACTICAL STUDIES IN COMPOSITION 


) Fe on the practical demands which a student will have to encounter in school and 

Letter-writing, conversation, group discussion, speech-making, 
reporting experiences, giving directions, story-telling, etc., are discussed. Exercises, 
examples, and illustrations drawn from classic and modern English constantly em- 
phasize the practicability of the discussion. $1.48. 


W hitbeck 


HicH ScHoot GreocraPHY— 
REVISED 


HILE its factual content has been 

modernized, the general order of this 
exceptionally popular text and its aim of 
making the student think geographically 
have been retained. $2.00. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Six'rrancisco, CAL 

















BULLETIN OF INFORMATION 
TO TEACHERS OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Changing Civilizations in the Modern World, the second volume in the 
permanent edition of the Rugg series, was published January 2, 1930, and 
has already been ordered by many of the schools that have been using for 
several years the Rugg Social Science Pamphlets in the experimental editions. 


All those teachers who are familiar with the experimental editions will 
find that many improvements have been made in the permanent edition. The 
vocabulary has been simplified, the gradation of the subject matter has been 
reorganized and allied subjects have been more carefully correlated. Great 
improvements have been made in form and style and in the appearance of 


the books. 


Changing Civilizations in the Modern World is really a textbook in 
world geography with historical backgrounds. It supplies a large amount 
of historical material about countries other than our own which heretofore 
has not been available for the upper grades. The information about China, 
Japan, Russia, and Latin America is particularly stimulating and interesting. 
In this book, as in the first volume, An Introduction to American Civiliza- 
tion, historical, geographic, and economic material is all integrated in one 
course to give the pupil a clear understanding of the complicated civiliza- 
tions of modern times. 


It is significant that the schools that have tried the new Rugg course, 
even when they had only the incomplete experimental editions, have all ex- 
tended its use and ordered the permanent editions, in many cases in advance 
of publication. 


All teachers interested in new materials in the social studies are invited 
to write us for a brief on the Rugg Course which gives complete information 
and table of contents of the new book. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Seconp STREET SAN FRANCISCO 








